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PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 
IN SWEDEN 


NEIL ELDER 


Brasenose College, Oxford 


SWEDEN, a small State perennially mistrustful of the equipoise of Great 
Power groupings, has long been content to restrict herself to a policy of 
humanitarian quietism in international affairs. Consequently, apart from a 
period in the 1939-45 War when she was approached by belligerent Powers 
with requests for privileges, she has been fortunate enough of recent years 
to escape having any particularly difficult or painful problems to deal with 
in this field. She has been fortunate, too, in being able to pursue her course 
undistracted by internal dissensions. This is no doubt largely due to her 
well-known homogeneity: there are no religious or national minorities of 
any size,' and the social classes are not as sharply differentiated as in most 
other western European countries. Politically, the only recalcitrants are 
the Communists: and these, though locally strong, are nationally weak.° 


* According to the Sweden Year Book, 1938, p. 43, the chief religious minorities (in a 
population of nearly 7 millions) were: Methodists, 15,000; Jews, 6,500; and Roman Catho- 
lics, 3,500. Nearly everybody else was—officially at least—a member of the State (Evangeli- 
cal) Church. 

In 1951, when the total population was almost 7:1 millions, there were only 35,000 aliens 
by citizenship resident in the country. Refugees from the Baltic States comprised the largest 
single group (13,200), with Germans second (5,300) and Norwegians third (4,300). In addition 
there were several thousand foreign-born persons who had taken out Swedish naturalization 
papers. Of these, the Norwegians were the largest single group (16,200), the Finns the second 
largest (11,900), and the Germans the third (10,000). (Figures from Statistical Abstract of 
Sweden, 1952, Table 60, p. 67.) Finally, there were 4,100 persons speaking Lappish as their 
everyday language, and a further 1,200 whose mother tongue it was but who no longer used 
it in their family circles (Stat. Abst. Sweden, 1952, Table 31, p. 40). 

? The Swedish workman enjoys a relatively very high standard of living, and it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that no one lives in dirt or in great material poverty. There 
is no snobbery of dialect, and the long-established universal system of education has done 
much to break down class-consciousness in Swedish society. But this is a subject more 
deserving of a volume than a footnote. 

> Eight out of a total of 380 Swedish M.P.s are Communists—3 out of 150 in the First 
(Upper) Chamber, and 5 out of 230 in the Second (Lower). At the 1952 (September) elections 
to the Second Chamber the party lost three of the eight seats it had formerly held. Largely, 
no doubt, this set-back was due to the resentment engendered by the shooting down, not 
long before the election, of a Swedish Catalina aircraft by Russian fighters over the Baltic. 
A series of rather sensational espionage trials, in which members of the party were convicted 
of disclosing military secrets and planning various Fifth Column activities in the event of 
invasion by the Red Army, probably also contributed towards the same result. 

Political Studies, Vol. I (1953, 193-206). 
5540.3 Oo 
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The four major parties—Social Democrats, Liberals, Conservatives, and 
Farmers, in descending order of magnitude—are at one when facing out- 
wards beyond the national frontiers, differing not a whit about the funda- 
mental assumptions of their foreign policy, and seldom finding themselves 
in disagreement about the details of its application. All hold that it would 
be both morally indefensible and politically dangerous to depart from the 
traditional neutral line. Any such action, it is considered, might precipitate 
a war—a war in which Sweden would be one of the first to suffer, and for 
which she would feel a certain measure of responsibility. As it is, a quietist 
policy has brought the country 139 years of uninterrupted peace’—or, at 
least, 139 years of uninterrupted peace have invested the quietist policy 
with an almost talismanic value.’ 

One wonders at first what prompted Sweden to write into her constitution 
special safeguards to ensure what is sometimes loosely called the democratic 
control of foreign policy, since Sweden, one would imagine, ought to feel 
the need for such safeguards less than most States. One wonders the more 
on discovering that the safeguards—implying specific limitations on the 
freedom of action of the executive—were adopted for the most part in 1921, 
four years after Sweden finally emerged as a parliamentary democracy.‘ 
The facts suggest to the British observer that the classical parliamentary 
checks to the abuse of power were not considered sufficient; that they were 


The areas from which the party draws its greatest strength are: (1) The iron-ore mining 
districts of Norrbotten, in the far north. Here there is a tradition of voting Communist, 
dating from the period, a generation or so ago, when poverty was acute and tuberculosis 
endemic, and when the miner felt himself a forgotten man and a social outcast. These 
conditions have now been largely remedied, and the party vote fell by a sixth in this area 
between the Second Chamber elections of 1948 and 1952. (2) The docks and heavy industry 
of Gothenburg. (3) The factories of Stockholm. Even here the Communist vote in 1952 was 
only a sixth of the Social Democrat (Labour). (4) The heavy industry and lumbering area 
of Gavleborg province, about a hundred (English) miles up the Baltic from Stockholm. 

* It is noteworthy that the Liberal Dagens Nyheter, which has a considerably larger 
circulation than any of the other great dailies, has long and consistently advocated closer 
telations with the Atlantic Pact Powers—with negligible results. Its views on this question 
have, however, never reflected the official party line: they are those of the editor, Herbert 
Tingsten, who happens also to be a distinguished political scientist. 

2 The last war fought by Sweden was the war of 1814 against Denmark, which resulted 
in the subjection of Norway to the Swedish Crown. 

> Thus Undén, the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a speech delivered on 9 Feb. 
1949: ‘The fact that Sweden has been able to live in peace for 135 years has undoubtedly a 
powerful psychological influence on the attitude of the Swedish people to the problem of 
security. In the course of this long period Europe has been convulsed by mighty wars with- 
out our country being involved. Let the explanation of our avoiding war be what it will— 
our people cannot easily be convinced that its security requires our throwing neutrality 
overboard as a misguided and antiquated policy.’ 

* From 1809 until 1917 Sweden had a separation of powers constitution modified more 
and more with the passage of time in the direction of parliamentarism. Since 1917 she has 
had a parliamentary régime, modified in certain respects by traditions from the separation 
of powers era. Douglas Verney, Lecturer in Public Administration at the University of 
Liverpool, is at present at work on a book dealing with the genesis of Swedish parliamen- 
tarism. 
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not considered sufficient because of suspicion of the executive; and that 
therefore the special safety-devices introduced were, and are, more likely 
to cause friction between executive and legislature than the harmony at 
which they aim, since suspicion is apt to be reciprocated by those who find 
themselves the objects of it. 

Closer examination reveals, however, that the controls to which the 
executive is subjected are essentially reasonable, and that they are, in fact, 
simply formalized statements of the duties which are accepted without 
compulsion of law by a wise executive in any democracy. Analysis of the 
reasons for their appearance in the Swedish constitution throws some 
interesting light on the political history and traditions of that country; 
analysis of the controls themselves reveals that they are based on the 
impeccable assumption that those who are affected by a policy decision 
ought in justice to be consulted before that decision is taken. In this article 
the origins and nature of the controls will be examined in turn. First, then, 
a brief historical retrospect. 

The Swedish constitution of 1809—still officially in force, though now 
much modified, both in form and in substance—reserved to the monarch the 
right to take decisions in matters of foreign policy. This was a surprisingly 
generous grant of power, in view of the circumstances in which the consti- 
tution was drafted. The king —Gustav IV—had just been deposed for gross 
mismanagement of the country’s external affairs;' and there were precedents 
enough in earlier Swedish history for associating the Estates of the Realm 
(rikets stander) with the monarch in the making of war, the signing of peace, 
and even the conclusion of treaties.” It seems at first remarkable that these 
precedents were not followed. The constitution-makers, however, regarded 
the need for speed and secrecy of decision as of overriding importance in 
foreign policy in view of the troubled international situation of the day. 
The strict theory of the separation of powers led them to the same conclu- 
sion as these practical considerations*—that it was wisest to concentrate 
‘the executive power in respect of the law of nations’ in the hands of the 
monarch. It may be mentioned in passing that, before this was finally 
decided, an interesting discussion occurred among the constitution-makers 
on a subject that was later to give the League of Nations a great deal of 


* Culminating in the loss of Finland to Russia, and the (temporary) occupation of a part 
of northern Sweden by Russian troops. 

? Notably during the so-called Era of Liberty (1718-72), when Parliament and its com- 
mittees gathered to themselves a very great measure of control in this, as in other, spheres 
of State activity. Again, in the Gustavian constitution of 1772, which marked the end of 
the Era of Liberty, it was laid down, for example, that a unanimous Council of Ministers 
could override the King in questions of treaty-making. 

> The question of whether, and if so to what degree, the 1809 constitution was shaped by 
the ideas of Montesquieu has been a fruitful topic of controversy among Swedish authorities 
on constitutional history. It would be impertinent of an outsider to take sides. 
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trouble—whether or not it was practicable to draw a useful legal distinction 
between an aggressive and a defensive war and then, on the basis of the 
distinction, to impose constitutional restraints on a monarch envisaging an 
attack upon a neighbouring State. Eventually it was decided that no such 
distinction could be drawn and no such restraints imposed.’ 

The king was thus given a monopoly of policy-making in the field of 
foreign affairs; but safeguards of some kind had to be written into the 
constitution in order to prevent him from exercising his powers capriciously 
or tyrannically. It was therefore laid down,” for example, that the Council 
of Ministers was to be summoned to a plenary session before a declaration 
of war could be made, and that, at this session, each Minister was to put 
his individual opinion on record and to be accountable to Parliament for it.’ 
If the king, after consulting the Council, decided upon war, he could draw 
upon a vote of credit set aside by the constitution for general defence 
purposes. But the sum of money thus made available to him was quite 
inadequate, even in the early nineteenth century, to meet the costs of a 
full-scale campaign. Indeed, the king was not even allowed to use it to 
meet the costs of mobilization: for this purpose a second vote of credit was 
reserved, and it could not be touched until a summons had been sent forth 
for Parliament to assemble.‘ Further to protect the traditional parliamen- 
tary power of the purse, the constitution-makers inserted other clauses 
prohibiting the raising of loans,* the levying of taxes and the conscription 
of troops,° and the requisitioning of materials,’ unless the sanction of 
Parliament had first been obtained in each case. 

These various provisions might enable Parliament to repudiate an 
unpopular war, but they gave it no influence in the shaping of foreign 
policy. There was, it is true, an institution known as the Secret Committee 
(hemliga utskottet) consisting of twelve members drawn equally from each 
of the four Estates, which the king could summon for consultation at his 

discretion. But it had no formal powers; it only received such information 


? The Report of the 1919 Commission for Closer Co-operation between Parliament and 
Government in Foreign Policy, dated 15 Mar. 1919, has a useful summary of the arguments 
put forward in the 1809 Constitutional Committee on this topic. The main objection to the 
proposal to draw a distinction between the two types of war was that a king bent on 
aggression could so easily provoke neighbouring monarchs to a breach of the peace—by 
‘training camps placed near his neighbours’ borders’, for example, or by discourteous corre- 
spondence, the mishandling of envoys, and the rejection of proferred decorations. 

2 Regeringsform (RF), para. 13. The regeringsform, or Instrument of Government, is one 
of the four Swedish basic laws. The others are the riksdagsordning (RO), which regulates 
in some detail the working of the legis!ature; the successionsordning (SO), prescribing the 
rules for succession to the Swedish throne; and the tryckfrihetsforordning (TO), which 
guarantees the freedom of the Press. A Council meeting has also to be summoned before 
the signing of a peace. 

3 RF, para. 107. ‘ RF, para. 63. 


5 RF, para. 76. ° RF, para. 73. 
7 RF, para. 74. 
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as the king saw fit to give it; and it could only meet when convened by the 
king. In effect, it served chiefly as an instrument of royal leadership, and its 
members propagandized unofficially in the legislature on behalf of royal 
measures. After the middle of the nineteenth century it virtually fell into 
disuse: in the sixty years before the outbreak of the 1914-18 War it was 
only summoned twice. 

On the whole, Parliament throughout the nineteenth century remained 
content with its subordinate position. There were complaints about the 
secretiveness of the king and his ministers at the time of the Prusso-Danish 
conflict over Schlesvig-Holstein in 1848, and again during the Crimean 
War; but the various crises that intermittently arose elsewhere on the 
Continent passed the country by, and the legislature was usually disposed 
to give the executive a free hand in foreign affairs. Bills were occasionally 
brought in to require the consent of Parliament to declarations of war! and 
to associate the legislature more closely with the executive in the making 
of treaties,? but they never commanded much support. Not until 1866, 
indeed, did Parliament even insist on the submission of treaties requiring 
for their effective execution the exercise of its constitutional powers in 
respect of finance and law-making. 

The movement for the ‘democratic control’ of foreign policy did not get 
under way until the second year of the 1914-18 War, and then it formed 
part of a wider programme of democratic reform. It was launched by the 
Social Democrats and the Liberals while they were in opposition during 
that war; and the spirit in which it was conceived is apparent from these 
words in the introductory section of a Social Democratic Bill of 1916: 


It is altogether anomalous that, at a time when the people everywhere is 
increasing its control over legislation, taxation and administration, foreign policy 
should be determined by irresponsible monarchs or by a handful of people whose 
actions, shrouded in secrecy, cannot be followed and controlled even in essen- 
tials. .. . The knowledge that one is living in ignorance of what is going on creates 
a feeling of insecurity and suspicion of one’s leaders, and this can cause irrepar- 
able damage at a moment of crisis. 


This does not imply that the Opposition parties were seriously afraid 
that the right-wing Government of Hjalmar Hammarskjéld, which held 
office from 1914 to 1917 and which had the full confidence of the monarch, 
was going to plunge the country into war. A policy of neutrality had in fact 
been agreed upon by all parties, and subscribed to by Gustav V, when 
hostilities broke out in Europe; and there was never any evidence that the 
Government or the monarch were contemplating a breach of faith. There 


* The first of these Bills was tabled in 1871. ? This proposal was first made in 1889. 
> Second Chamber Bill No. 53, 1916. 
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was, it is true, a small ‘activist’ group which favoured intervention on the 
side of the Central Powers; but it never succeeded in achieving any influence 
in the councils of the Conservative party. The Opposition, however, was 
irritated at what it considered to be the unreasonable reticence of the 
Government in matters of foreign policy: and there were grounds for its 
irritation. In 1915, for example, there had been a meeting of the three 
Scandinavian monarchs at Malmé, in southern Sweden. Nothing of impor- 
tance passed between them: it was simply agreed that the publicly pro- 
claimed policy of neutrality ought to be adhered to by each country. The 
Swedish Government nevertheless thought it advisable to delay publicizing 
news about the conference until some weeks had passed, and it was the 
attitude of somewhat supercilious paternalism implicit in such conduct to 
which the Opposition parties took exception. On this occasion it was parti- 
cularly evident; but it was perceptible enough in the dealings of the Govern- 
ment with the Secret Committee, which had been revived from its long 
period of quiescence by the urgencies of the international situation. The 
root of the trouble was the persistence of the increasingly obsolescent 
bureaucratic attitude to power in some of the members of Swedish ministries 
of the old type, of which the Hammarskjéld régime was the last example.’ 
They were excessively reluctant to share information, partly because of 
self-importance, partly because of a genuine disbelief in the ability of those 
receiving the information to interpret it as cleverly as they themselves, the 
experts. This is not a frame of mind appropriate to a democracy; and it is 
not surprising that those in whom it was found were unsympathetic to the 
ideal towards which the parties of the Left were striving. The distaste of the 
Swedish Right for democratic forms of government was also reflected in 
the reluctance of the Hammarskjéld Ministry to trade with the Western 
Powers—another matter at issue between itself and the Opposition. 
The spirit in which the controls of 1921 were written into the Swedish 
_constitution was, however, not quite the spirit of Wilsonianism or of the 
Union of Democratic Control. The aims of all three, it is true, were the 
same; but the bitterness in Sweden was less, because feeling did not run so 
high and understanding was consequently greater. It was therefore com- 
paratively easy to resolve a seeming paradox and achieve co-operation 
through control, for the spirit in which the controls were devised made it 
more likely that they would be reasonable, and thus accepted without 
resentment. 
The first of these controls is the requirement? that the Government shall 
? It is true that there was a caretaker Government composed entirely of Civil Servants 
from Oct. 1920 to Sept. 1921, but it felt itself to be in a very weak position—it had only 
been put in until the 1921 elections to the Second Chamber clarified the party si.uation— 


and acted accordingly with circumspection. 
2 RF, para. 12. 
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submit agreements with foreign Powers, except in a few cases, to Parliament 
before ratification. Second, the Government, before arriving at any impor- 
tant foreign policy decision, is expected to take into account the views of a 
body known as the Foreign Affairs Council (utrikesndémnden), and this 
Council is made representative of all the main shades of parliamentary 
opinion.’ Third, most of the agreements submitted to the legislature are 
scrutinized by a specialized parliamentary committee, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, whose members are also the members of the Foreign Affairs 
Council. This last control was not, however, introduced until 1937: the 
reasons for the delay in creating it will shortly be discussed. A clause may 
also be found in the constitution? empowering the king—in practice, the 
Government—to submit foreign policy reports to Parliament on par ‘cular 
questions of especial interest; but as this is not of importance in the present 
context, it will not now be analysed. It hardly constitutes a control, since 
Parliament has not the right to demand that a report be submitted to it: the 
matter is left entirely to the discretion of the Government. 

The three controls just enumerated are intended to promote as much 
mutual trust and confidence as possible between executive and legislature. 
If introduced in Britain, they would be regarded with mistrust as intro- 
ducing a compulsive element into what should be essentially a spontaneous 
relationship and as implying an unworthy scepticism about the capacity or 
willingness of men in power to govern honourably. In Sweden, the com- 
pulsive element is accepted by Governments as defining the limits set by 
democratic principle to the discretion which they exercise as governments. 
Beyond the limits thus delineated they may not regard themselves as trustees 
for the public. No insinuations are intended about the probable behaviour 
of those in authority, although, as we have seen, the appearance of the 
controls in the Swedish constitution reflects a certain dissatisfaction with 
the behaviour of the last government of the pre-parliamentary era. The 
Social Democrats and Liberals in power were faithful to the programme 
which they had advocated in Opposition—and the Conservatives, who saw 
their strength declining, were only too ready to accept the minority safe- 
guards implicit in the new arrangements. 

An analysis of the exceptions to the first control—that agreements with 
foreign Powers shall be submitted to the legislature for approval before 
ratification—would take us too far into the intricacies of Swedish constitu- 
tional law. Briefly, however, it can be said that agreements which the 
Government considers ought to be kept secret in the national interest, and 
which furthermore do not require for their effective execution the exercise 


? The articles in the constitution dealing with the Foreign Affairs Council are: RF, paras. 
12, 54, 105; RO, para. 50. 
2 RO, para. 56. 
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of the traditional powers of the Swedish Parliament to tax, appropriate, and 
pass civil, criminal, and Church laws—such agreements do not have to be 
submitted to Parliament for approval. They should instead be laid before 
the Foreign Affairs Council before being finally concluded'—and it is 
always possible for the Council to advise their submission to Parliament. 

The clause concerning the treaty-making power is, however, of secon- 
dary interest. The really ingenious and elaborate part of the constitutional 
mechanisms evolved by Sweden for regulating executive-legislative relations 
in the field of foreign policy is the part which deals with the activities of 
the Foreign Affairs Council and of its twin, the Foreign Affairs Committee.” 
The Council, representative of all the major parliamentary parties, ought, 
as we saw, to be consulted before important foreign policy decisions are 
taken. The membership of sixteen is drawn equally from each Chamber, 
in accordance with the basic Swedish constitutional principle of cameral 
equality. Members are elected on a P.R. basis so as to reflect more or less 
accurately the prevailing party strengths in the Chamber from which they 
come. Exactly the same principles apply to the election of deputy members, 
of whom there are also sixteen: these can attend every meeting, whether or 
not any of the full members are absent. Elections, it might be added, are 
pure formalities, since the parties agree in advance on a common list made 
out according to the P.R. rules. 

The small size of the Council—intended, of course, to make the discus- 
sions more manageable and to minimize the risk of leakages of confidential 
information—works to the disadvantage of the lesser parliamentary groups. 
The Communists, for example, are unable to get any of their M.P.s into it, 
whether as a full or a deputy member. It may perhaps be objected here that 
the absence of the strain to which the presence of a Communist or two 
would subject the Council makes any judgement of its value as an institu- 
tion so much the more speculative. But such an objection is based on a 
fallacy, for no institution ever devised was expected of itself to liberalize 
those who lack the will to work it. 

The advice tendered by the Council ought to represent a carefully con- 
sidered series of contributions to the solution of a common problem—a 
series of contributions, because the members of the Council are asked for 
their opinions individually and in turn.’ Two dangers are to be avoided— 
the appearance of either a competitive or a resigned spirit. Officially, the 
Council is purely advisory and has no powers of decision; but, as we shall 
shortly see, it knows what the Government knows, and that is potential 
power enough. Again, since 1937 most of the measures which it discusses 


1 RF, para. 12. 

2 The articles in the constitution dealing with the Foreign Affairs Committee are: RF, 
paras. 53, 54; RO, paras. 36, 37. 

3 These opinions are not normally minuted: see text, below. 
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cannot be carried through without passing through the Foreign Affairs 
Committee at a later stage; and, as mentioned earlier, the members of the 
Committee are also the members of the Council. The Government alone 
has the power to decide; but hard-headed prudence, as well as a more 
altruistic form of wisdom, alike incline it to make its decisions as composite 
as possible. 

If, whether through a consciousness of comparative ignorance or through 
an excessive timidity, the Council lapses into automatic acquiescence in all 
the proposals of the Government, it might as well not exist. Indeed, such 
an attitude would bring it into disfavour with the larger body which it is 
supposed to represent, and thereby be an indirect cause of friction between 
executive and legislature. This does not mean that the index of its success 
is the number of occasions on which it has managed to make the Govern- 
ment shift course; but it does mean that the members of the Council shall 
be sufficiently convinced of the appropriateness of any agreed decision to 
be able to defend it with conviction before the legislature. 

Those who brought the Council into being in 1921 sought to guard 
against the second danger by giving the Council full access to information 
and against the first by various measures designed to impress upon it the 
responsibilities implicit in its duties. 

The constitutional clauses concerning the supply of information to the 
Council are comprehensive enough and leave little room for a twilight 
area in which suspicion can flourish. First, ‘all available documents and 
information’ are to be submitted to it in respect of the particular questions 
about which its advice is sought; and it can demand the production of any 
document it wishes.' Second, it is recognized that a good background know- 
ledge of relevant or potentially relevant developments abroad is required 
if the Council is to be able to put in their proper perspective the various 
particular questions that arise. It is therefore laid down that ‘The Foreign 
Minister shall, at the beginning of every Parliament (i.e., annually), and as 
often thereafter as the circumstances warrant it, submit to the Council an 
account of such general aspects of the foreign policy situation as might 
become of importance for the realm.’? The Council can be summoned at 
any time of year, whether Parliament is in recess or dissolved; and any six 
of its members can get it convened by notifying the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that they wish it to be consulted about a specific question.> The 
clause mentioned earlier, requiring the Council to be heard if the Govern- 
ment proposes to withhold an important agreement from the legislature for 
security reasons, virtually assures the Council that the foreign policy being 
pursued by the Government will be in fact what it appears to be, and hence 
that there will be no unpleasant gaps in the information given. Finally, 


’ RF, para. 54. 2 RF, para. 54. > RO, para. 50. 
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supplementary information can—since 1937—be got more easily and 
informally through the Committee when Parliament is in session. The 
Swedish constitutional rule that Ministers of the Crown shall not appear 
before committees of the legislature is suspended in the case of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, since it would be obviously unreasonable to cut off its 
members from the personal contact with Ministers which they, as members 
of the Council, have been allowed at an earlier stage of the matters they 
handle. 

The members of the Council, then, know what the Government knows; 
and they are told in Council what the Government thinks. The Government, 
in return, has the right to expect that they will act with a proper sense of 
responsibility and not misuse their knowledge either to embarrass it by 
indiscretions or to contend with it for leadership. This right was acknow- 
ledged by the proponents of the 1921 reforms and is clearly reflected in 
some of the constitutional clauses then adopted. 

For example, the members of the Council—as also, indeed, the members 
of the Committee—are required, on their first attendance, to give an 
assurance that they will faithfully observe secrecy when this is requested 
of them by the Government.! Secrecy may be imposed ‘to the extent that 
the safety of the realm, or other particularly important reason arising out 
of a relationship with a foreign power’ indicates it.? This formulation is 
sufficiently nebulous not to interfere with the freedom of action which a 
government should enjoy: it allows it, for example, to conduct diplomatic 
negotiations with a proper degree of privacy, and to respect reasonable 
requests from other States for secrecy in respect of the whole or a part of 
proposed transactions. The members of the Council are further enjoined 
to ‘observe the greatest caution in communicating to others what has passed 
at meetings of the Council’, even when they are not specifically bound to 
keep silent. And, finally to ensure that they are made aware of the impor- 
tance of their duties, it is provided that they shall meet in circumstances of 
considerable formality—at the Royal Palace in Stockholm, and under the 
chairmanship of the king. 

This last apparently startlingly original idea is in fact borrowed from the 
procedural rules of the old Secret Committee, which we have already met 
earlier in this article. Indeed, the Foreign Affairs Council evolved naturally 
out of the Secret Committee and can fairly be described as a democratic 
version of that institution. Both are purely advisory; both are composed of 
members drawn equally from the various segments of the legislature—from 
the four Estates before 1866 and from the two Chambers thereafter. But 


1 RO, paras. 37 and 50. 


? RO, para. 37. This formulation, strictly speaking, applies only to the Committee, but 
in practice it is valid for the Council as well. 3 RF, para. 54. 
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the Committee had no right to be consulted by the executive and no right 
to be told all that it knew, whereas the Government, as we have seen, has 
specific duties towards the Council. And the legislature can, through the 
agency of its Basic Laws Committee—another specialized Standing Com- 
mittee—check that these duties have been properly performed. A thorough 
analysis of the nature of this check would take us too far afield in this 
context, but, briefly, it operates in the following way. The Cabinet minutes 
for the previous year are handed over to the Basic Laws Committee, 
together with the exceedingly summary rubrics of the meetings of the 
Council, at the beginning of each parliamentary year.’ If it appears that the 
Council has not been consulted by the Government at a sufficiently early 
stage of the discussions on an important treaty, the Basic Laws Committee 
can criticize the Government on this head in the annual report which it 
makes on the Cabinet minutes. A majority government will, of course, have 
a majority on the Committee too, so that no criticism of a markedly political 
nature will go down in the report. But it is always open to the minority to 
present their views in an appendix to the main report; such appendixes are 
useful material for the Opposition press; and so public opinion, the ultimate 
if shadowy arbiter, is brought into play. 

Finally, a word or two about the operation of these various intricate 
devices for ensuring the ‘democratic control’ of foreign policy. In the early 
days some difficulty was experienced in the Council in striking the required 
balance between indiscretion on the one hand and secretiveness on the 
other. Indiscretion did not, in fact, occur; but as time went on, accusations 
of secretiveness became more and more common—until at length, in 1932, 
a member of the First Chamber? was moved to denounce the Council as 
‘a gilded rat-trap’. The trouble seems to have been the inhibiting effect of 
the clause exhorting members of the Council to ‘observe the greatest caution 
in communicating to others what has passed at meetings of the Council’. 
Most played for safety and said nothing; a minority said openly that there 
was little to be silent about. Under such circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that there was some restiveness. 

It was partly this discontent with the Council that led to the appearance 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee in 1937. Between 1921 and 1937 most of 
the important agreements with foreign Powers that came to the legislature 
had gone to the Basic Laws Committee for examination before being 
reported out to the Chambers. The Committee, however, felt itself at a 
disadvantage through being ignorant of what had taken place in the Council 
when the measures which it was examining had been under discussion in 
their nascent state. Moreover, the Committee was compelled by its terms 
of reference to handle several other types of question having little or no 


1 In January. ? Herr Westman. First Chamber (FK), No. 38, 1932, p. 74. 
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affinity with its foreign business; and, as the international situation grew 
steadily worse in the 1930’s, it became increasingly felt that foreign business 
ought to be handled separately by a more highly specialized committee. 
Since this was done the complaints have died away. But one cannot help 
thinking it ironic that, so soon after its creation, the Council should have 
come under exactly the same criticism as the errant Hammarskjéld Govern- 
ment of 1914-17. And it is hardly less ironic that it was found necessary to 
create in 1937 a committee which had been thought of but rejected in 1917 
—rejected because it might prejudice the openness with which the Govern- 
ment communicated with the Council, and then accepted because of the 
lack of openness with which the Council communicated with the Chambers. 
The Council keeps no minutes, and this naturally handicaps the research 
worker. But it is clear that the Government has, on the whole, consulted it 
about the more important matters of foreign policy that have arisen and 
has observed the spirit of the basic laws. During the inter-war years, for 
example, it was summoned in connexion with all the important trade and 
commercial agreements that were signed; with the Swedish projects for 
mediation in the League of Nations in the 1923 Ruhr conflict and the 1926 
controversy about the admission of Germany to a permanent seat on the 
League Council; and with the 1921 and 1939 crises over the Aland islands. 
Only twice between 1921 and 1939 was the charge made that the Council 
had not been heard sufficiently early to be able to influence the decisions 
that were taken: in 1930, when it was not informed about the instructions 
that had been given to the Swedish delegate to the Geneva Customs Con- 
vention, and again in 1934 in respect of an abortive trade treaty with Russia. 
On the latter occasion the criticism was upheld by a unanimous Basic Laws 
Committee—but the Government had already made it clear that an earlier 
consultation of the Council would not have affected the course of events, 
and the criticism carried no political sting. During the war the Government 
was not quite so conscientious in fulfilling its duties towards the Council, 
although it seems to have heard it in connexion with all the most important 
issues—the German requests for permission to transport troops across 
Swedish territory, for example, and the Allied request to stop the export of 
ball-bearings to Germany. But many trade agreements appear to have been 
concluded without the Council so much as knowing about them; and, in 
one case at least of political importance—the Swedish mediation in the 
peace negotiations at the end of the second Russo-Finnish War—the 
Council seems not to have been consulted until relatively late in the day. 
It should be remembered, however, that a coalition government of all the 
major parties was ruling Sweden throughout the war years, so that it was 
inevitable that the Council should decrease somewhat in importance. 
Since the war there has been one important matter about which the 
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Council seems not to have been consulted at a sufficiently early stage—the 
highly controversial Trade and Credit Agreement of 1946 with the U.S.S.R. 
The situation was complicated; the Government could plead extenuating 
circumstances—for example, that the initiative had been taken in the time 
of the coalition Government, and that that was when the Council should 
have been consulted; but the Opposition parties were presented with an 
excellent and legitimate opportunity to make political capital out of the 
oversight, and their members on the Basic Laws Committee took full 
advantage of it. Apart from this single instance, the Council has been taken 
into the confidence of the Government in all the major questions that have 
arisen since 1945—the decision to accept Marshall Aid, for example, and 
the abortive negotiations of 1948-9 for a Scandinavian pact based on the 
principle of neutrality. 

At the second round of discussions on the Scandinavian Pact project, at 
Copenhagen in January 1949, co-operation between Parliament and the 
Government in the shaping of foreign policy was advanced an important 
stage farther. The Governments of all three countries agreed to allow 
representatives of the major parliamentary parties in each country to 
participate in the negotiations; and Sweden accordingly sent Herr Sandler, 
the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and two members from 
each of the four main parties—thus generously departing from the principle 
of proportional representation. 

We have seen that the Swedish constitution attributes rights and assigns 
duties to both the Government and the Council in the field of foreign 
affairs, and we have seen that these rights and duties were conceived in so 
reasonable a spirit as not to constitute a hindrance to the achievement of 
co-operation between the two. The impossibility of fully associating the 
entire legislature with the Government in these matters was frankly realized 
from the outset, and the Council was therefore formed to deputize for the 
parent body in the more delicate and confidential aspects of the work. 
Parliament was left to deal with the treaties and other types of international 
agreement submitted to it, aided by a specialist Foreign Affairs Committee 
whose task is in fact to convince it of the reasonableness of an already 
agreed, but still provisional, decision. For the rest, any M.P. can table a 
motion about any matter of foreign policy, and any M.P. can interpellate 
the Government—this really means no more than that he can question it, 
since the Swedish interpellation has no affinities with the French—when- 
ever he feels inclined. But the relation between Council and Committee on 
the one hand, and the Government on the other, remains the most important 
and the most interesting aspect of the Swedish attempt to solve the problem 
of ‘the democratic control of foreign policy’; and, since the problem is 
essentially one of attitudes, this article will have achieved its purpose if it 
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has contributed in some small measure to an understanding of Swedish 
thinking on the subject.’ 


1 There are no books available in English on the workings of the constitutional machinery 
described in my survey. In Swedish, the best sources are: Axel Brusewitz, ‘Riksdagen och 
utrikespolitiken’, the 15th volume in the official series Sveriges riksdag, Sthim, 1934; 
Axel Brusewitz, Utrikesfrdgors behandling i den svenska riksdagen, Uppsala, 1941; Elis 
Histad, ‘Ett parlamentariskt prejudikat i den nordiska samverkans historia?’, in Studier 
tilldignade Fredrik Lagerroth, Lund, 1950. The last of these three analyses in some detail 
the recent developments towards the association of Scandinavian Parliaments with their 
Governments in the formulation of foreign policy. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
IN GENERAL ELECTIONS 


HAROLD POLLINS 
University College of Swansea 


IT is, of course, not to be denied that political life consists of more than a 
series of general elections, and that the most valuable research work in this 
sphere is the long-period analysis. Nevertheless, the study of general elec- 
tions performs a most useful function, not only because for a period of a 
few weeks so much of the political machinery of the country is active and 
available for examination, but also because the general election is in any 
case an important event. 

This is not the place to comment in detail on the various surveys of 
elections made since the war.' The 1945 study, which was apparently able 
to explain the result of the election quite satisfactorily, was followed in 
1950 by studies which showed some embarrassment at finding little correla- 
tion between the issues and other factors involved in the election and the 
result. The 1951 survey, as well as introducing the salutary innovation of 
constituency reports, for the first time made explicit the possibilities and 
limitations of election surveys. In particular it drew attention to Graham 
Wallas’s contention that the electorate is not to be compared to a jury 
weighing the evidence. And apart from this, other progress has been made 
—the realization, for example, that an election survey by itself is unlikely 
to throw much light on political behaviour. 

But the difficulty experienced in finding the reasons for the results of 
elections has led some writers to suggest that elections are not affected by 
the issues raised during the campaign;? and the purpose of this paper is to 
argue that the issues and the campaign are important.’ For this purpose it 
is necessary to discuss elections in general and to examine those features 


? R. B. McCallum and A. Readman, The British General Election of 1945 (London, 1947); 
H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (London, 1951); S. B. Chrimes (ed.), 
The General Election in Glasgow, February 1950 (Glasgow, 1950); J. K. Pollock (ed.), 
British Election Studies, 1950 (Ann Arbor, 1951); D. E. Butler, The British General Election 
of 1951 (London, 1952). 

? For example, R. S. Milne, ‘The Study of Parliamentary Elections’, Cambridge Journal 
(Aug. 1952), p. 695; E. Wright, ‘The Campaign’, in The General Election in Glasgow, p. 84: 
‘The few weeks of intensive campaigning probably made little difference to the electorate’s 
decision.” 


> Cf. H. F. Gosnell, ‘Does Campaigning Make a Difference?’, Public Opinion Quarterly 


» (1950). 


Political Studies, Vol. I (1953, 207-215). 
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of them which are capable of being influenced by the campaign. It is well 
understood that some of the suggestions made as to future research will 
suffer not only from lack of resources but also from the difficulty of obtain- 
ing information from the parties. However, this paper is concerned with 
the theory of the matter and is not a programme of work. Nor is it pretended 
that many of the suggestions are new. Some of the items mentioned are 
discussed and used explicitly or implicitly in the 1951 survey in particular, 
and some in the earlier surveys; they are included here to make the analysis 
as complete as possible. 


I 


The main argument of this article rests on the proposition that most 
people who vote for one of the major political parties do not alter their 
allegiance.' This was the most obvious feature of the 1951 election, and 
commentators have suggested that this meant not only ‘an increasing 
rigidity in party followings’? but also that the floating vote (which had 
traditionally ‘the role of the pendulum in the British constitutional clock’) 
was disappearing.* 

The pendulum in British political life is a well-known fact; governments 
come and go according to the votes they receive at elections, and these 
change. Nevertheless the stability of voting is probably not a new or unusual 
phenomenon. There is no doubt that few changed their party between 1945 
and 1950. For this period F. M. Martin has shown that, for a small sample, 
his ‘consistency-index’ was not below 85 per cent. for any social class, and 
other commentators have pointed out the same thing with regard to that 
period. Stability of voting behaviour is certainly much older in other 
countries. Forty years ago André Siegfried referred in his study of north- 
west France to the fact that ‘les électeurs passent en somme trés peu d’un 
camp a l’autre’.* In America there are the areas which traditionally vote 
Republican or Democrat,° just as in Britain there are regions which have a 

1 This is not to deny that many Liberals in the last forty years have changed to another 
party. It is assumed here that when they have changed they have supported the party 
nearest to their particular views. Thus Radical-Liberals have probably tended to vote 


Labour and non-Radicals have voted Conservative. This, however, in any case does not 
affect the main argument. 

2 Thomas P. Jenkin, ‘The British Generat Election of 1951’, Western Political Quarterly 
(Mar. 1952), p. 65. 

3 H. G. Nicholas, ‘The British General Election of 1951’, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. (June 1952), 

. 405. 
‘ F. M. Martin in Brit. J. Sociol. (Sept. 1952), p. 239; R. M. Scammon, ‘Summary’, in 
British Election Studies, 1950 (ed. Pollock), p. 5; and Mark Abrams, Public Opinion Quar- 
terly (vol. xiv, 1950), Table 17. 

5 André Siegfried, Tableau politique de la France de l'Ouest (Paris, 1913), p. 505. Some 
of the various studies made in France since the War (summarized in F. Goguel, Sociologie 
Electorale (Paris, 1951)) seem to be based on the assumption of stable political opinion. 

6 J. K. Wright, ‘Voting Habits in the United States’, Geographical Review (1932), for an 
example of this. 
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consistent voting record (with the Labour party taking the place of the 
Liberals). 

It is difficult to get exact figures for the stability of voting in Great Britain; 
85-95 per cent. is commonly quoted (depending on the period between 
elections). It would be of some interest to know whether previous voting 
generations in Britain consisted generally of loyal voters. Siegfried did not 
think it true two generations ago,’ but the conclusions of Dr. Henry Durant, 
of the British Institute of Public Opinion, are suggestive: 


Only 20 per cent of the public have ever in the course of their life changed sides 
and voted for a different Party. When it is recalled that most of these are former 
Liberal voters who no longer have a Liberal candidate, it will be realised how 
few people really change from Conservative to Labour and vice versa. 


Of course when people were asked in 1951 how they had voted over the 
course of twenty or thirty years their answers were not likely to be very 
accurate, but it seems reasonable even on the evidence available to suggest 
that it is not new in this country for the vast majority of people to remain 
loyal to their party. Graham Wallas, for example, writing in 1908, showed 
in a passage with a surprisingly post-1945 flavour that the election campaign 
in those days did not seem greatly to influence political opinion.‘ 

Whatever the past history of stable voting,’ it is now one of the most 
important features of political life in Britain and is a possible basis for 
studies of political behaviour. 

Similarly it is clear that most people have already made up their mind 
before the election. In 1945, for example, 84 per cent. of those asked said 
they had decided which party to vote for before nomination day,° and most 
of those who do ‘float’ from one major party to another probably do so 
before the election.’ This consideration reinforces the contention that elec- 
tion issues do not greatly affect political opinion at an election. 


? G. D. H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 1914 (London, 1948), p. 436, for a 
table showing a regional comparison of Liberal seats in 1906 with Labour seats in 1945. 

2 Siegfried, p. 505 n. 

> H. Durant, Behind the Gallup Poll (News Chronicle, 1951), pp. 19-20. My italics. 

* Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics (London, 1948, 4th edition, ed. A. L. Rowse), 
pp. 170-1. Compare also the views of other contemporaries: Sidney Low, The Governance 
of England (2nd edition, London, 1914), chap. 11, ‘Government by Amateurs’, and A. L. 
Lowell, The Government of England (London, 1908), ii, chap. 34, ‘Candidates and Elections’. 

° See H. M. Williams, ‘The Geographical Distribution of Political Opinion in the County 
of Glamorgan for the Parliamentary Elections 1820-1950’, M.A. Thesis, University of 
Wales, 1951 (unpublished). This shows the stability of voting in the two different parts of 
the county, and in particular the very small change in the percentage vote for the Liberal 
and Conservative candidates in Merthyr and Cardiff at the elections of 1868, 1874, and 1880 
(p. 86); and since 1918 the proportion of anti-Labour and Labour votes within a constituency 
has remained constant over a number of years (p. 123). 

§ McCallum and Readman, General Election of 1945, p. 269. 

7 L. B. Namier, ‘Two General Elections, 1945 and 1950’, in Avenues of History (London, 
1952), p. 192. 
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II 


The position at an election, then, appears to be that each party has a 
large block of supporters who are not likely to vote for the opposition party 
(even though some, probably in a temporary mood of disgruntlement, have 
told the public-opinion pollsters that they would). Then there are ex- 
Liberals to attract as well as the new voters who have taken the place on 
the register of those who have died since the last election. Thus the votes 
each party gets can be explained in the following way. First, the height of 
the poll; each party will aim at getting as near to a 100 per cent. turn-out 
of its loyal supporters as possible. Secondly, it will try to attract as many as 
possible of the ex-Liberals and new voters. Thirdly, it will try winning votes 
from the other party. The proportionate change in the vote for each party 
is the swing, which is the real focus of the election, since its extent (exag- 
gerated by the Cube Law into large parliamentary majorities) often deter- 
mines the election result. The word ‘swing’ is, however, a misnomer, for it 
implies a swing of opinion and is in line with the normally accepted version 
of an election as a tribunal. But while it is true that since the parties are 
fairly equally divided a small change of opinion could determine the elec- 
tion result by itself, the'swing in fact involves more than voters altering 
their party support.” 

Which of these elements of the swing will be of the greatest significance 
may vary from time to time. Ex-Liberal voters were important in 1951 and 
probably determined the outcome of the election; but they are not likely 
to be a permanent feature of the electoral scene. The difference in party 
support due to changes in the composition of the electorate is likely to be 
of more significance over long periods when there are large differences in 
the voting of the old and the young, who take their place. For example, the 
result of the 1945 election, it has been suggested, might be accounted for 
not only by the comparatively long period since the previous election 
(1935)—which meant that there was a large turn-over in the electorate— 
but also by the fact that there was a probable tendency amongst younger 
people in that period to be attracted to the Left.’ On the other hand, at the 

1951 election, only twenty months after the 1950 election, this factor cannot 
have been an important element in the swing. 


* For the Cube Law see M. G. Kendall and A. Stuart, ‘Cubic Proportion in Election 
Results’, Brit. J. Sociol. i, No. 3 (Sept. 1950), and Appendixes to H. G. Nicholas, op. cit., 
and D. E. Butler, op. cit. 

? Cf. Wilfrid Harrison, The Government of Britain (2nd edition, London, 1952), pp. 51- 
52. For a similar analysis of American elections see S. Lubell, The Future of American 
Politics (London, 1952). 

> Mark Abrams, ‘The Labour Vote in the General Election’, Pilot Papers (Jan. 1946), p. 7. 
The change in opinion between 1935 and 1945 is stressed by R. B. McCallum, ‘L’Election 
générale Britannique de 1945’, in Etudes de Sociologie Electorale (ed. F. Goguel, Paris, 
1947), pp. 20-22. 
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The other important constituent of the swing is the turn-out of each party. 
If the electorate were equally divided between the two main parties (and 
spread evenly throughout the country), then a party could only win an 
election if its supporters turned out to vote more than the supporters of the 
other party. (Similarly any change in the turn-out of each party’s supporters 
will provide the spurious appearance of a swing of political opinion.) Since 
the bulk of the electorate consists of people who vote consistently for a 
party, this factor of the turn-out is that concentrated on by the party 
managers, who do not seem to be concerned—at any rate at election time— 
with the other factor of changing opinions. For an election might easily be 
won and lost by the relative success in getting supporters to the poll. While 
it is true that election studies have not neglected this factor, they have not 
always isolated it from the other components of the swing. 

Another way of expressing the importance of the turn-out is to say that 
for most people the choice at an election is not one of voting for party A or 
for party B but of voting for their ‘normal’ party or abstaining. Abstention 
is just as much a positive action as voting, and compulsory voting would in 
fact reduce the choice facing the elector. Abstentions may indeed have 
accounted for what appear to have been large changes of opinion. Thus the 
1931 election result, when the Labour vote fell by nearly 2 millions and the 
Conservative rose by 3 millions over the 1929 figures, may be accounted for 
as follows. The increase in the Conservative vote may have been the result 
of a swing from the Liberals (their vote fell by nearly 4 millions) and a 
higher turn-out by Conservatives. The Labour vote may have fallen because 
of large abstentions on the part of Labour supporters. Again in 1924, at the 
time of the Red Letter scare, Labour lost thirty-nine seats, but it gained 
over a million votes; the Conservatives, perhaps, abstained in 1923. This is 
presumably what Mr. David Butler had in mind when he observed that the 
two scares of 1924 and 1931 ‘did not shake the overwhelming mass of the 
people from their party loyalties or by themselves decide the outcome’.! 

None of this is perhaps very new or revolutionary; we all know that 
canvassers do not try to convince people but only to obtain an idea of their 
party’s total support, and that those who attend meetings go to applaud or 
heckle, not to be converted. But it is worth repeating if only to emphasize 
the most important feature of the election. Whatever other functions a 
general election may have? it is quite clearly an occasion when the parties 
obtain an expression of their mass support in the country. It is, in other 
words, a demonstration of relative loyalties to the parties rather than an 
occasion on which a tribunal passes judgement on the activities of the 


1 Butler, General Election of 1951, p. 118. 


2 Butler, ‘Introduction’ to General Election of 1951, and Milne in Cambridge Journal 
(Aug. 1952). 
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previous government. This view of an election is no doubt the basis for 
such pessimistic statements as that the campaign is not important and that 
parties need not ask their supporters for anything more than their support 
(with the further implication that programmes and mandates are unneces- 
sary). Part of this is true; but it will be argued below that the campaign is 
of great significance in the election, and if it could be studied in sufficient 
detail would throw a great deal of light on the political process. 


III 


The ‘traditional’ view of a general election is that it reflects popular 
opinion.’ A government which has become unpopular, it would be said, 
may be ‘turned out’ at an election. The impression which this evokes of the 
electorate carefully examining the past history of the parties and examining 
the issues of the election and then passing judgement is not borne out by 
the facts. Nevertheless it is not completely false. If a government becomes 
very unpopular it may lose an election because the various factors in the 
swing work against it, precisely because of its unpopularity. A more than 
normal proportion of its supporters may change sides; ex-Liberals and 
new voters may be attracted mostly to the other party; the government 
party’s usual supporters may abstain in large numbers. Even though the 
decision to do these things may have been made before the election, it is 
clear that the election is performing its constitutional function of returning 
a government in keeping with the political climate at a particular moment, 
particularly if the election campaign is not successful in arousing support 
for the party on the defensive. It would no doubt be impossible to isolate 
those whose voting habit was altered or influenced by the campaign; but it 
is not to be denied that in this rather modified sense the election campaign 
may have performed its traditional role. 

Then, too, it is well known that party support is not constant during a 
campaign. The public-opinion polls may not only influence the timing of 
an election: they may also provide useful guides to the course and possible 
outcome of the election. The campaign period appears to show the party 
which was on the defensive gradually improving its position. What in fact 
happens? Do the ‘Don’t Knows’ who formerly supported party A now rally 
round party A again? Or do the former supporters of party A who had 
said they would vote for party B now return to party A? If it were possible 
to settle this aspect of the campaign it might also be passible to decide what 
it was that influenced these people to change. It is interesting to observe, 
for example, that in 1951 the growth in the percentage deciding to vote 


’ For example, ‘The best way to ensure the loss of a General Election is to build up 
unpopularity while in office’ (Wilfrid Harrison, p. 52). 
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Labour as the campaign proceeded coincided with the improvement of the 
Labour campaign, which, observers noticed, started late. Was there any 
relation between these two? 

The campaign, viewed as an attempt by the parties to influence opinion, 
comprises these two factors: changing some votes and winning back erring 
supporters. Otherwise it is preferable to regard it as concerned to reduce 
abstentions. And, as suggested earlier, since the turn-out of each party’s 
supporters is the most important feature of the election, the election sur- 
veyor, trying to estimate the place of the campaign, must also examine the 
turn-out from this aspect. 

Some influences on the turn-out are likely to be fairly permanent. If 
voting is a social habit related, perhaps, to the cohesion and integration of 
the community,’ the situation at one election is not likely to differ greatly 
from the preceding one. It was pointed out in the 1951 election survey that 
the height of the poll in different wards in a constituency could be related 
to the social characteristics of the wards—those wards of one predominant 
social class having a higher turn-out than mixed wards—and this may be 
generally valid.? Conceivably there is always some gap which does not 
change whatever the variations in the general height of the poll. But there 
are differences in the extent of the turn-out at elections and—apart from 
the weather—they may be due to the campaign. If apathy is due to voters 
being disappointed by their party’s recent activities, the technical efficiency 
of the campaign may be of no avail. But it might be preferable to begin 
with the assumption that most people are apathetic or lazy and require a 
campaign to arouse interest in the need to vote. The campaign may enter 
the study of elections at this point. 

The formal organization of the campaign is, of course, only part of the 
story. While it is true that few people attend public meetings and even fewer 
take an active part in the campaign, it does not follow that interest is low. 
Itis very difficult at an election to be unaware of the contest since in addition 
to the election addresses and canvassers, wireless, television, newspapers, 
and newsreels reach many millions. In addition, there is the informal and 
unorganized political education and discussion that proceeds in factories, 
public houses, clubs, trade unions, and in families. It would be impossible 

* Cf. A. H. Birch, ‘The Habit of Voting’, Manchester School (Jan. 1950), for some 
comments regarding local elections; H. Tingsten, Political Behaviour (London, 1937), 
chap. 3, and especially pp. 126, 127, 155, 156, 171 for several examples from Europe showing 
a higher turn-out in those areas where a particular social group predominates. 

> F. A. Stacey and E. W. Cooney, ‘A South Wales Constituency’, in Butler, General 
Election of 1951, pp. 208-9. 

* This seems to be the implication of a passage in Graham Wallas’s The Great Society 
(1914): ‘A proportion of the electors sufficiently large to turn any election will, if they are 
left to themselves or to the spontaneous exhortation of their neighbours, stay at home. It is 


therefore necessary that they should be visited on some organised system both during the 
campaign and on the day of the election’ (p. 297 of the 1936 edition). 
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to measure the influence of any of these on the turn-out, but it is clear that 
they need to be considered. 

It is also not unreasonable to relate party organization to the turn-out. 
Least of all the factors in the campaign is the extent and efficiency of party 
organization likely to win new votes. (Between elections its influence can 
be great.) But its efficiency might get its supporters to the ballot-box. In this 
connexion it is interesting to observe that the more efficient use by the 
Conservatives of the postal vote in 1950 is estimated to have gained them 
ten seats.' And the extent of the canvass and making full use of available 
transport might well produce a sufficient margin. 

Again, apart from the formal organization of the campaign it is conceiv- 
able that the very existence of the campaign may influence the height of the 
poll. Not only the inability to get away from the election but annoyance 
or exuberance at the arguments put forward may lead people to the polls. 
And the particular issues may affect the supporters of one party more than 
the other. For example, one of the most important issues in the 1951 election 
was the charge of ‘war-mongering’ made by Labour party candidates against 
the Conservatives. It is unlikely that it caused many Conservatives to change 
to Labour; more probably it led to fewer abstentions by Labour people and 
some arresting of a swing of opinion to the Conservatives. 

Finally there is another aspect of the election which is worth considering. 
Stable voting means voting for a party and not for the candidate. This, of 
course, has led to the virtual elimination of the minor parties and is to be 
deplored if it means the end of M.P.s with independent views. For present 
purposes, however, it means that greater attention needs to be paid by the 
student of these matters to such questions as the methods and criteria used 
in the choice of candidate. It was suggested that in Glasgow in 1950 ‘the 
Glasgow electors appear[ed] to prefer candidates with previous parliamen- 
tary or local government experience’. If people vote for parties it is unlikely 
that the past history of a candidate was even as much as material for discus- 
sion except for a few who might be affected by the candidate’s personality. 
All that can be said is that in Glasgow in 1950 there was a certain political 
situation likely to lead to the return of the candidates of particular parties 
in certain seats. It would be of more interest to know whether the candidates 
were nominated at the ‘primary’ of the local party on the basis of their 
political qualifications.> Although some analysis of candidates is usually 


? Nicholas, General Election of 1950, p. 9. For the effect in 1951 see Butler, pp. 145-6. 

? S. B. Chrimes, ‘Conclusion and Commentary’, in The General Election in Glasgow, 
p- 186. 

> Or of their sex. In J. F. S. Ross, ‘Women and Parliamentary Elections’, Brit. J. Sociol. 
iv, No. 1 (Mar. 1953), it is shown that many women appear to stand as candidates for 
hopeless seats. It would be of some interest, in this connexion, to know whether men are 
preferred to women by local selection committees. 
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provided in election studies, some further examination of the discussions in 
the 600 constituencies on the choice of candidates would be useful (if it 
could be done), particularly as such discussions can be so acrimonious and 
are therefore, presumably, in some way important in the constituency. 


IV 


It has been suggested in this article that a general election does perform 
its constitutional task of returning a government but not in the way normally 
supposed. It does not only involve part of the electorate altering its views 
and voting for another party. An election is lost and won also when young 
voters upset the previous balance or enough of one party’s supporters 
| abstain or previous abstainers vote. And these are the factors on which 
studies of elections need to concentrate. 
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MR. BROWN’S NOTE ANNOTATED 


DOROTHEA KROOK 
Newnham College, Cambridge 


IT is evident that Mr. Brown has persuaded himself of the duty to expose 
a shoddy piece of writing; and the style of his Note’ may be said to make a 
contribution to the gaiety of scholarship. But, although readers of Professor 
Oakeshott’s account of the argument of Leviathan? will recognize one of 
Mr. Brown’s points as a plausible hit and some others as differences of 
opinion which might have been more modestly expressed, none is in fact 
what he supposes it to be, an exposure of simple error. And the reading of 
Leviathan that Mr. Brown discloses on the way is marred by such a 
lamentable lack of comprehension that even when it looks as if he had 
something interesting to say it turns out to be interesting merely as a 
misconstruction. 

The virtue of Professor Oakeshott’s Introduction was that it recognized 
Leviathan as a logical structure, and recognized also the manner in which 
Hobbes set about his work. Most of Mr. Brown’s criticisms, on the other 
hand, proceed on the perverse interpretation of Leviathan as an account of 
a general hypothetical sequence of events, followed by a ‘masterly special 
application’ to a particular historical situation (seventeenth-century Chris- 
tian England), and he fails altogether to understand Hobbes’s modus 
operandi. 

It is characteristic of a logical structure that it is capable of being read 
backwards, and that it must be read both forward and backwards if it is to 
yield its full meaning: its end is its beginning and its beginning its end. 
And if Mr. Brown is not prepared to agree that the enterprise of interpreting 
Leviathan as a logical structure is worth-while, he should give his reasons 
for dissenting. He does not do this, but instead fastens upon some ‘errors’ 
of detail which are ‘errors’ only if one proceeds on the hypothesis that the 
book is not a single logical structure. At any rate, for Professor Oakeshott, 
the whole of Part I and the whole of Parts III and IV are there to support, 
in a strictly logical sense, the doctrine of commonwealth in Part II. And 
since to support in a strictly logical sense means to prove or to demonstrate, 


1 J. M. Brown, ‘A Note on Professor Oakeshott’s Introduction to the Leviathan’ (Political 
Studies, vol. i, No. 1, Feb. 1953). 

2 Michael Oakeshott, Introduction to Hobbes’s Leviathan (Blackwell’s Political Texts, 
Oxford, 1946). 


Political Studies, Vol. I (1953, 216-227). 
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Part I and Parts III and IV are there in Hobbes’s system to prove the theory 
of commonwealth in Part II. Once this is grasped, it is not difficult to grasp 
the further point, that to appraise the validity, or the importance, or even 
the interest, of a proof it is necessary to know what it is that the proof is 
supposed to be proving. And this makes it evident what Professor Oakeshott 
meant by suggesting that Leviathan—to adopt Mr. Brown’s phrasing—has 
to be ‘read backwards’: an insight that leaves Mr. Brown unilluminated. 
It means that we cannot understand what Part I, the Hobbesian view of 
human nature, means in Hobbes’s system unless we have Part II present to 
our minds when we are reading it; and in that sense we must, and do, read 
from Part II ‘back to’ Part I, from the theory of commonwealth back to the 
theory of man which is its logical ground in the total structure of Leviathan. 
And, similarly, the last two parts, Part III in particular, must be ‘read back’ 
into Parts I and II; for it is Christian men and the generation of a Christian 
commonwealth that Hobbes has in mind all the time: it is only the final 
proof of this that is postponed to Parts II and IV, the ‘proof’ consisting in 
the Hobbesian reinterpretation of the Scriptures.’ 

But, further, Mr. Brown’s remarks seem to be based upon a misreading 
of the way in which Hobbes appears to have set about his work. He supposes 
Hobbes to develop his doctrine in a series of discrete steps, neither knowing 
nor caring what was ahead of each. Whether any philosophical doctrine 
is developed in this manner need not be inquired: what is clear is that 
Hobbes’s was not. He knew what he wanted to prove before he began, 
and what he wanted to prove was the thesis of Part II. He is not feeling 


? This would seem to be the place to remark briefly upon an astonishing statement in 
Mr. Brown’s concluding paragraph (p. 63). He speaks there of Professor Oakeshott’s per- 
petuation of an ‘old myth’ concerning Hobbes, ‘namely, that Hobbes’s “political thought” 
consists simply in the application to political subject-matter of a dogmatic and unintelligible 
moral philosophy’, and goes on to suggest—but without attempting to argue the matter, as 
if it were self-evident—that ‘people would learn much more from Hobbes if they approached 
him free from its influence (for it really prevents them from ever getting as far as the 
properly political doctrine). . . .” Leaving aside Mr. Brown’s crudely inadequate formulation 
of the ‘old myth’, we pause in perplexity at the suggestion that one can, let alone ought to, 
approach the political doctrine ‘free from (the) influence’ of the moral doctrine. What, then, 
one asks, is Part I doing in Leviathan? What, then, does Hobbes mean by explicitly 
emphasizing the connexion, in the passage that follows immediately upon the account of 
the ‘state of nature’ in the opening section of Ch. XIII: ‘It may seem strange to some men 
that has not well weighed these things; that nature should thus dissociate, and render men 
apt to invade, and destroy one another: and he may therefore, not trusting to this inference 
made from the passions, desire perhaps to have the same confirmed by experience.’ The 
state of nature, ‘this war of every man against every man’, is, Hobbes is here telling us with 
the utmost explicitness, an ‘inference’ from, a logical consequence of, the theory of the 
passions—the theory of the nature of man, the moral doctrine—that he has laid down in 
Chs. VI-XI. And the theory of commonwealth, the resolution of the predicament of man 
in the state of nature, is likewise an ‘inference’ from, a logical consequence of, that same 
view of human nature, since it is man as commanded by those passions who finds himself 
in that predicament and therefore can save himself only by creating that kind of common- 
wealth. What Mr. Brown can suppose himself able to make of the political doctrine without 
the moral theory it is impossible to conceive. 
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his way to a general position and then considering a special instance; he 
is, all the time, demonstrating a theorem. The definitions of the passions 
(Chs. VI-X]I) and those crucial definitions of ‘right of nature’, ‘liberty’, ‘law 
of nature’, ‘the fundamental law of nature’, and the ‘second law of nature’ 
which appear in Part I yield by necessary consequence the doctrine of 
Part II. And the consequence is so ineluctably necessary because the defini- 
tions have been constructed so as to contain the consequences: the conse- 
quences can be ‘drawn out’ of the premisses because they have first been 
‘put into’ them. And again, if Mr. Brown dissents from this view, his proper 
course would be to give his reasons: if they were convincing there would 
be no need to discuss the no doubt numerous ‘errors’ of detail consequent 
upon holding it. 

With these considerations in mind, let us turn to what Mr. Brown says 
about ‘political’ covenant, about Christian Commonwealth, and about 
some other matters. 

1. Because the political covenant is not mentioned before p. 112, there- 
fore (argues Mr. Brown)! we know nothing about it until we have reached 
that point: ‘covenant’ (p. 105) is one thing, ‘political covenant’ (p. 112) is 
another thing, and we must not anticipate what Hobbes is later to reveal. 
But this is not so obvious as Mr. Brown suggests. Long before we reach 
Part II there are explicit statements about ‘commonwealth’, its charac- 
teristics and its conditions; and there are numerous anticipations of what 
is to come later, expressed in words which have not yet received their 
proper meaning. It is impossible, for example, to understand the full signi- 
ficance of the last paragraph of Ch. XV until we are well into Part III; and 
at the same time this passage qualifies much that has gone before it. And, 
further, it follows by necessary consequence from Hobbes’s account of the 
nature of man, and is stated explicitly on more than one occasion before 
p. 112,? that all human covenants must be ‘political’ covenants—if by 
‘political’ covenant Mr. Brown means the only thing he can mean, a 
covenant rendered efficacious by the power to enforce the promise made. 
For Hobbes, the power to enforce the keeping of promises among men is 
an essential part of the definition of the word ‘covenant’. And if at this 
point Professor Oakeshott takes one step where two might have been wiser, 
the abridgement does not put the reader off the scent he should be following 
if he is to understand the argument. 

The passage concerned (L., pp. 111—12) is difficult because it is equivocal; 
and Mr. Brown might, without injury to his argument, have acknowledged 
the difficulty and allowed it to temper his peremptory spirit a little. It reads: 


. . . Lastly, the agreement of these creatures is natural; that of men, is by 


1 Brown, pp. 54-55. 
? Leviathan (ed. Oakeshott), pp. 83, 89, 94, 95, 109. 
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covenant only, which is artificial: and therefore it is no wonder if there be some- 
what else required, besides covenant, to make their agreement constant and 
lasting; which is a common power, to keep them in awe, and to direct their 
actions to the common benefit. 


In the sentence ‘therefore it is no wonder . . . constant and lasting’ the 
word ‘covenant’ does seem, as Mr. Brown argues, to refer to the whole class 
of (artificial) ‘agreements’ among men, not, specifically, to the ‘political’ 
covenant: for otherwise it would be senseless for Hobbes to say that ‘there 
be somewhat else required besides covenant’—that is, besides the (artificial) 
agreement of men—to make ‘their agreement constant and lasting’. It would 
have been considerably less confusing if Hobbes had not used the two words 
‘covenant’ and ‘agreement’ to express precisely the same notion: for ‘agree- 
ment’ cannot mean anything different from ‘covenant’ since Hobbes himself 
has just told us that ‘the agreement . . . of men is by covenant only, which is 
artificial’—that is, the only kind of agreement there is among men is that 
created by the artificial covenant. Still, he does use both terms, though they 
mean the same thing; and what ‘covenant’ (like ‘agreement’) appears to 
mean here is an ‘artificial’ agreement minus, for the moment, the power 
that will maintain it, and therefore (as Mr. Brown has said) something 
antecedent to the ‘political’ covenant. And yet: Hobbes is not, even here, 
talking about ‘pre-political’ or ‘non-political’ covenants in the sense that 
Mr. Brown urges us to understand. For this is not an historical or an 
hypothetical-historical statement, but a logical statement. There is neither 
a sequence of events in time nor even an hypothetical sequence in hypo- 
thetical time, but only premisses and deductions, antecedents and conse- 
quents, definitions and the meanings of definitions." 


1 That the validity of Mr. Brown’s distinction between ‘pre-political’ and ‘political’ 
covenants is highly questionable, even when taken on its own merits, is evident from this 
statement in his Note (p. 55), ‘that the purpose of L. p. 112 is to say, not that there must be 
a power strong enough to “enforce the political covenant” [as Professor Oakeshott has 
said] . . . but that the political covenant is necessary to create a power strong enough to 
secure peace’. What we have here is, to begin with, a distinction without a difference (for to 
say ‘there must be a power strong enough .. .’ cannot in the context mean anything different 
from saying ‘there must be created a power strong enough’), and further, and more interest- 
ingly, an instance of the sort of self-contradiction that a bad distinction inevitably leads a 
man into. For: if the ‘political’ covenant can be distinguished at all from other, ‘non- 
political’ covenants, what makes it ‘political’ but that power strong enough to enforce it? 
It is, surely, defined as political by ‘the power strong enough to secure peace’; the name 
‘political’ here means ‘enforced-by-a-power-strong-enough-to-secure-peace’, What nonsense 
is it then (as Hobbes would say) to say that the political covenant—that is, a covenant- 
enforced-by-a-power-strong-enough-to-secure-peace—is necessary to create that power- 
strong-enough-to-secure-peace that already belongs to it by definition? Nor can Mr. Brown 
cite Hobbes’s own words in support of his distinction: ‘And therefore it is no wonder if 
there be somewhat else required besides covenant to make their agreement constant and 
lasting; which is a common power .. ., &c.’; and, in the next paragraph, ‘The only way 
to erect such a power .. ; is to confer all their power and strength upon one man. .. . This 
is more than consent or concord; it is a real unity of them all... made by covenant of 
every man with every man.’ For the ‘covenant’ that creates the real unity by creating the 
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2. Mr. Brown’s main criticism of Professor Oakeshott’s account of the 
last two books of Leviathan reduces itself to a denial of Professor Oake- 
shott’s claim that these books form an integral and vital part of the whole 
argument of Leviathan and cannot therefore be thought of in separation 
from the earlier books; and, having denied this claim, Mr. Brown goes on 
to make the counter-claim that those last two books are ‘exactly what they 
seem, a masterly special application’. 

As far as the integral place of Parts III and IV in the grgument is con- 
cerned, we have Hobbes’s own explicit word for it in the Epistle Dedicatory 
to Leviathan: ‘That which perhaps may most offend are certain texts of 
Holy Scripture alleged by me to other purpose than ordinarily they use to 
be by others. But I have done it with due submission, and also, in order to 
my subject, necessarily; for they are the outworks of the enemy, from 
whence they impugn the civil power.’ ‘In order to my subject, necessarily’: 
this by itself, I think, renders highly misleading, if not positively false, 
Mr. Brown’s suggestion that the last two books of Leviathan are nothing 
but a ‘masterly special application’. And it also renders absurd Mr. Brown’s 
persistent before-and-after talk: ‘.. . But in L., Ch. XXXI, and E.W. II, 
Ch. XV, it is explained as clearly as could be wished—and before the 
problem of “scriptures” is approached—that the taking of these “laws” as 
commands of God does not necessarily involve the acceptance of the 
Christian or any other “scriptures”.’? Leaving aside for the moment the 
question of what L., Ch. XXXI, actually does explain, what is clear from 
Hobbes’s statement in the Epistle Dedicatory is that ‘the problem of scrip- 
tures’, that is, the reinterpretation of the Scriptures in the light of the doc- 
trine of Part II, is for him the paramount task of Parts III and IV; and so 
‘necessary’ to his ‘subject’, the theory of commonwealth in Part II, that he 
is willing to take the risk of its ‘offending’ (as, indeed, it did offend, most 
grievously) for the sake of thus finally securing his doctrine. And further: 
it is quite false to suggest, as Mr. Brown here suggests, that the ‘problem 
of scripture’ is not ‘approached’ until L., Ch. XXXII. For what is Hobbes 
doing as early as that vital Ch. XIV, in which he speaks ‘Of the First and 
Second Natural Laws, and of Contracts’, but interpreting ‘certain texts of 
Holy Scripture . . . to other purpose than ordinarily they use to be by 
others’? To such ‘other purpose’, indeed, that one can easily see why the 
blood of an Anglican bishop should run cold at the sight of the thoroughly 
Hobbesian ‘second law of nature’ being proffered as a fair paraphrase of 


common power would, on Mr. Brown’s own distinction, be the ‘pre-political’ covenant, and 
would become the ‘political’ covenant by and through, and only by and through, the 
creation of the common power. One is forced to conclude that Mr. Brown’s distinction has 
here given way under his own hand; and this is all too likely to happen when one presses 
even a shade too hard upon such distinctions. 

* Brown, pp. 62-63. ? Ibid., p. 63. 
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the Gospel law ‘Do ye unto others . . .’.1 And: if Mr. Brown supposes that 
the God referred to at frequent intervals before Ch. XXXII is anybody 
but the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jesus Christ, and this God alone, 
he is greatly, and very unhistorically, in error. For Hobbes, like every 
writer in the seventeenth century, is neither historically minded, nor anthro- 
pologically minded, nor internationally minded; and whatever interest he 
may appear to exhibit in heathens, infidels, and Mohammedans is purely 
honorific.” His concern is solely with the Christian God; for it is for Christian 
men that he is designing the commonwealth of Part II no less than that of 
Part I1I—‘Leviathan, or the Matter, Form and Power of a Commonwealth 
Ecclesiastical and Civil’, the title itself announces; and for such a design, 
this is the only God that he is obliged to take account of. 

But the integral place of Parts III and IV in the argument of Leviathan 
is, I believe, best understood if one understands two closely connected 
aspects of Hobbes’s ‘Christian’ thought. These are the peculiar character 
of his Erastianism, and his thoroughly nominalistic, thoroughly sceptical, 
view of ‘interpretation’ in general and therefore of Scriptural interpretation 
in particular. 

Hobbes’s attitude to the Church in Parts III and IV of Leviathan and his 
attitude to religion as such in Part I ought to be carefully distinguished. In 
Part I his account of religion (Ch. XII) is given in the context of his 
materialistic metaphysic; and this explains (though it need not excuse) the 
zestful scorn and destructive energy with which, in the now familiar style 
of the ‘scientific materialist’, he there seeks to undermine the claim to a 
‘spiritual’ character of all religions, and a fortiori of the Christian religion. 
His attitude in Part III is significantly different. There it is the Christian 
Church, not the Christian religion, that is the object of his attention; and 
he is giving it his attention, not in his character as a scientific (or quasi- 
scientific) materialist, but as a civil philosopher. And to a civil philosopher 
as thoroughly secular and as profoundly irreligious as Hobbes, the Church 
is simply another political institution; but, in a Christian society, a political 
institution so important, so powerful, and so formidable, that it demands 
the most respectful treatment. Consequently Hobbes’s tone in Part III is, 
for the most part,’ conspicuously sober and serious; and all his remarkable 





1 Leyv., p. 85. See also pp. 50-51, 103. 

? ‘Let any atheist, or discreet Moor, or pagan be judge’, remarks Thomas White, a Roman 
Catholic controversialist of the period, in the course of a somewhat unorthodox discussion 
of the Roman doctrine of purgatory—meaning, presumably, to call upon the only impartial 
witnesses available to a Christian in a Christian society. The characteristic flavour of the 
seventeenth-century attitude in this connexion is, I think, agreeably caught here: Thomas 
White’s knowledge of, and interest in, atheists, pagans, and discreet Moors is too evidently 
- as wholly theoretical as Hobbes’s in the American Indians who are supposed to be living 
_ in the state of nature described in Ch. XIII of Leviathan. 
> In parts of Part IV he lets himself go again in the style of Part I, Ch. XII; for instance, 
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reinterpretations of the Scriptures are carried out in an attitude of wary 
propriety that, one feels, only so powerful an enemy could have exacted 
from Hobbes. 

This suggests where the peculiarity of Hobbes’s Erastianism lies com- 
pared with that of other men—of even so advanced an Erastian as, for 
instance, his contemporary Bishop Samuel Parker.’ An Erastian like 
Parker, while certainly desiring to subordinate the ecclesiastical authority 
to the civil, nevertheless acknowledges their difference in kind. One is the 
secular, the other the spiritual power; and while this difference in kind is 
recognized, the delicate problem of ‘conflicting loyalties’ is genuine and 
pressing: for, since the ultimate authority in a (Protestant) Christian 
commonwealth must be God and God’s will as revealed in the Scriptures, 
it becomes a genuine and pressing problem to decide when, in what circum- 
stances, under what conditions, God’s word shall prevail over that of the 
civil magistrate. For Hobbes this problem simply does not exist; for he does 
not acknowledge that crucial difference in kind. His secularism, partly 
supported by his materialism, but rooted logically in a nominalism so 
thorough and complete that it can transmogrify out of all Christian recogni- 
tion the foundations of Christian belief and Christian worship,” forbids any 
such acknowledgement of that difference. Consequently Hobbes has no 
difficulty in reducing the Church to a purely political institution, not differ- 
ent in kind from any other political institution, except only in its enjoyment 
of a unique power and prestige. Now, that power and prestige are derived, 
in all Christian countries, from what is supposed by Christians to be its 
divine institution; and in Protestant countries that claim to divine institution 
is guaranteed and maintained by the word of God as it is contained in the 
Scriptures. But, for a radical nominalist like Hobbes, the word of God in 
the Scriptures is nothing but black marks on paper, meaningless until they 
have been interpreted: until, that is, they have had meaning arbitrarily 
imposed upon them—meaning, for Hobbes, being always by arbitrary 
imposition. And this is how the problem of the relation of State and 
Church comes to be reduced to the single question, Who shall be the 
interpreter of the Scriptures? Shall it be the ecclesiastical authority or the 
civil authority? And since (Hobbes has already answered) it must be the 
civil authority, the immediate task of the civil philosopher who is laying 
down a theory of Christian commonwealth is clear: he must attempt a re- 
interpretation of the Scriptures that will establish and support the supreme 
sovereignty of the civil magistrate against the usurping claims of the eccle- 
siastical authority: ‘I have done it . . . in order to my subject, necessarily; 


in the last section of Ch. XLVII entitled ‘Comparison of the papacy with the kingdom of 
the fairies’. 

1 Samuel Parker, A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity .. ., London, 1670. 

2 Lev., p. 240; Elements of Law, 1. xi. 1-2; 1. xi. 4. 
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for they are the outworks of the enemy, from whence they impugn the civil 
wer.” 

Pll this, and much more, concerning the last two books of Leviathan 
may be found in Professor Oakeshott’s Introduction;' and is argued there 
with a grasp of the full implications of Hobbes’s ‘darkly sceptical doctrine’ 
so strong and subtle, and in the evocation of the darkness so exquisite, that 
it reduces all other statements to bleak bare summaries. But a bleak bare 
summary must suffice for Mr. Brown since he has failed to understand what 
Professor Oakeshott offers him; and I return to him briefly on the question 
of what it is that Ch. XXXI of Leviathan is supposed to explain. Where, 
one asks, having carefully re-read Ch. XXXI, does Hobbes ‘explain as 
clearly as could be wished . . . that the taking of these laws as commands 
of God does not necessarily involve acceptance of the Christian or any other 
Scriptures’? This would seem to be Mr. Brown’s gratuitous inference from 
the fact that Hobbes does not say that the taking of these laws as commands 
of God does necessarily involve the acceptance of the Christian Scriptures. 
But the whole argument is a red herring; for there is no occasion for Hobbes 
either to affirm or deny it. There can be no question of Hobbes’s arguing 
whether or not a commonwealth must or ought to be Christian; in the 
circumstances it is (alas, Hobbes would feel) not matter for argument, but 
part of the donnée that he as civil philosopher must accept, and grapple 
with as he can. The reason that he undertakes the immensely difficult, 
immensely delicate task of reinterpreting the Scriptures is that he is 
obliged to it—‘in order to my subject, necessarily’; and obliged because it 
is Christian men for whom he is designing the commonwealth. As Professor 
Oakeshott puts it, ‘the man whose predicament we have to consider is a 
Christian’; and that is why Parts III and IV are there, as an integral part of 
the argument of Leviathan. 

This, of course, is not to say that Professor Oakeshott’s Introduction on 
this point is free from defect: there are, I think, two grave defects. He tends 
(I have thought) to minimize too much the real outrage that Leviathan 
offers to the Christian, and, in particular, to those Christians who were 
Hobbes’s contemporaries. For though it is not too much to expect of a 
philosopher, or any serious student of Hobbes, that he shall understand 
and admire Leviathan as the kind of masterpiece it is, it is perhaps too 
much to expect at least the admiration from the devout Christian, to whom, 
as he is a Christian, the doctrine of Leviathan must be, and cannot without 
dishonour to his faith be anything but, a doctrine as subversive of the 
Gospel of Christ as any that has been known in Christian times. Yet this 
is the kind of expectation that Professor Oakeshott’s section on ‘The 
Criticism of Hobbes’? does imply; and this betrays in him a lapse of judge- 


? pp. xliv-l. 2 Introduction, pp. I-li. 
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ment. And then there are the even more disturbing implications of his 
discussion of ‘felicity’* Again, Professor Oakeshott is (justly) so full of 
admiration of the magnificence of the architectonic of Leviathan that he 
tends to minimize the importance of what Hobbes does not see, and how 
that must, and ought to, affect our judgement of his achievement, at least 
as a moral philosopher. It is of course right to say that the predicament of 
Hobbes’s natural man is a ‘deduction from the nature of felicity’, that is to 
say, from Hobbes’s definition of felicity. But, we are bound to ask, Is it a 
true definition—a good, a valid, even a sufficient, definition? The answer 
is that it is not, for it leaves out of account too much of what is observably 
there in the nature of man. Comprehensiveness has by Hobbes been sacri- 
ficed to coherence to an extent that seriously impairs the validity of his 
moral doctrine; and this Professor Oakeshott has not sufficiently allowed 
for.? There is, however, no occasion to go further into these weaknesses 
here since they are none that Mr. Brown discerned; and they are in any 
case mistakes in appraisal rather than interpretation, and for that reason 
also not matter for discussion here. 

3. A word may now be said about Mr. Brown’s treatment of Hobbes’s 
theory of obligation. For the most part it expresses a reasonable difference 
of opinion from Professor Oakeshott; but his remarks are marred by a 
false disjunction which springs from the more general misunderstandings 
already noticed. ‘It is perhaps always possible’, writes Mr. Brown, ‘to hold 
that moral obligation never enters into Hobbism at all. But if it does, as 
Professor Oakeshott and I both assume, then either (a) it consists ultimately 
in a moral obligation to do whatever one takes to be commanded by God, 
or (b) it derives otherwise, or (c) Hobbes is inconsistent about its deriva- 
tion.’ Now the fact is that in Hobbes, whatever the case may be in the 
abstract, the alternatives (a) and (b) are not mutually exclusive. Certainly 
Hobbes insists that it is obligatory to do whatever one takes to be com- 
manded by God. But what (he asks) does it mean to be obliged to do what- 
ever one takes to be commanded by God? How shall we know what it is 
that has been commanded by God? And this, in a Protestant common- 
wealth, is the same as to ask, What shall be the authorized interpretation 
of the Scriptures? and therefore, Who shall be the ultimate interpreter? 
For though all Protestant Christians know that God’s commands are con- 
tained in the Scriptures, they do not know what those commands are until 
the black marks on paper have been interpreted. (There is no question for 


1 [bid., pp. xxxiv—xxxv. 

2 Tt ought in fairness to be added, however, that Professor Oakeshott has given a more 
satisfactory account of Hobbes’s view of ‘felicity’, and the whole view of the nature of man 
that it implies, in an article entitled ‘The Collective Dream of Civilisation’, printed in The 
Listener of 19 June 1947. 

> Brown, p. 56. 
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Hobbes of their ‘yielding’ an interpretation, any interpretation, let alone a 
single indisputable interpretation; and it is this thoroughly positivistic 
attitude that, fundamentally, distinguishes Hobbes’s view of the problem of 
Scriptural interpretation from that of a Catholic Christian like Hooker.) 
Until, then, the Scriptures have received such an authoritative interpreta- 
tion, men do not know what has been commanded by God, and God’s 
commands therefore can have no obligatory force. The sovereign’s function 
in this respect is, consequently, twofold: it is at once to declare what inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures shall prevail, to declare, that is, what it is that 
men must take to be commanded by God; and, in thus laying down the 
interpretation that is to prevail, to create at the same time the obligation 
to do what they command." Thus it is that Hobbes’s doctrine of obligation 
includes both parts of Mr. Brown’s disjunction: it both ‘consists .. . in a 
moral obligation to do whatever one takes to be commanded by God’— 
once one knows what it is that God has commanded, and this one does not 
know, and therefore cannot be bound by, until the sovereign authority has 
laid it down; and ‘it derives otherwise’, namely, from the absolute power 
of the sovereign to declare, and to enforce, the only interpretation of God’$s 
commands that shall prevail in the commonwealth. 

4. In conclusion, something ought to be said about Hobbes’s doctrine of 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’, and its connexion with his nominalism. Mr. Brown 
declares himself ‘puzzled’ by the very important passage in Professor Oake- 
shott’s Introduction where he explains why Hobbes considers it to be the 
sovereign’s prime duty to make laws. ‘In law’, writes Professor Oakeshott, 
‘a general rule is laid down which creates the artificial distinction peculiar 
to civil society, the distinction between right and wrong. The categories 
right or just and wrong or unjust are what replace the surrendered natural 
right. .. . They are the consequences, not the causes of sovereignty. . . . It 
follows then, that no law can be unjust.’? Upon this Mr. Brown comments 
as follows: 


Hobbes, here, does not say that rules of civil law ‘create the distinction between 
right and wrong’. What he does is to define civil laws as those rules which the 
commonwealth commands the subject ‘to make use of, for the distinction of right 
and wrong’. This, of course, is a very different matter. And Hobbes does not, and, 
of course, could not, say that ‘it follows that no law can be unjust’. He merely 
defends his definition by pointing out that civil laws in fact are ‘the rules of just 
and unjust; nothing being reputed unjust, that is not contrary to some law’ (i.e. his 
definition is good because it corresponds to the way the phrase ‘civil laws’ is 
actually used). Professor Oakeshott seems to misread all this so as to make it 
support his general views about Hobbes, whereas the passage is neither for nor 
against these views, but is simply irrelevant to them.’ 

1 Ley., pp. 254-5, 246-7; also pp. 180-1, 182-3, 188, 355, 286, 394. 


2 Oakeshott, pp. xI-xli. > Brown, p. 61. 
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The crux of Mr. Brown’s argument is in the parenthesis. He denies what 
Professor Oakeshott affirms, that for Hobbes civil laws create the distinction 
between right and wrong, on the ground that Hobbes means to say no more 
than that ‘his definition is good because it corresponds to the way the phrase 
“civil laws” is actually used’. But is this all that Hobbes is wanting to say? 
It may be all that a modern inquirer into ‘linguistic usage’, ‘systematically 
misleading expressions’, and the rest might want to say; but it is distinctly 
neither all of what Hobbes wants to say, nor the most important part of it. 
Mr. Brown’s parenthesis only gives one the measure of his incognizance 
(which we have already had occasion to remark) of that most fundamental 
of Hobbes’s philosophical doctrines, which is the logical ground of every 
aspect of his celebrated scepticism, and of which the doctrine of ‘right and 
wrong by institution’ is only one consequence. 

What Mr. Brown has forgotten (though Professor Oakeshott’s Introduc- 
tion could have reminded him)! is that Hobbes is a nominalist; and a 
nominalist as uncompromisingly radical and consistent and audacious as 
any that has been known. And what that means in this case is that for 
Hobbes nothing in the world is ‘given’ but bare sense-particulars, wholly 
discrete, wholly unconnected—‘a universe of disconnected singulars’.* 
Everything else is created by the mind of man: all distinction, all signifi- 
cance, all order, all intelligibility, are human artifacts, creations of the 
human mind. ‘If you would be a philosopher in good earnest, let your 
reason move upon the deep of your own cogitations and experience; 
those things that lie in confusion must be set asunder, distinguished, and 
everyone stamped with its own name set in order; that is to say, your 
method must resemble that of the creation.’* And the power by which this 
creative activity is rendered possible is that uniquely human power, the 
power of speech. By which Hobbes means, not the making of sounds in the 
air or black marks on paper (or even, in this connexion, the power to use 
signs as mnemonic marks, or for communication), but the power of dis- 
course—“‘discourse of reason’: the power to create meaning, significance, 
and therefore order, connexion, intelligibility, by the arbitrary imposition of 
names, the linking of names into definitions by means of the copula, and the 
drawing out of ‘long chains of discourse’ from these definitions. All defini- 
tion is for Hobbes, strictly and exclusively, nominal; and all knowledge 
(‘science’) is, strictly and exclusively, a matter of laying down (nominal) 
definitions and drawing out the logical consequences of those definitions.‘ 


1 Oakeshott, p. xxv. 

? This happy phrase is used by Mr. Carré in his book Phases of Thought in England 
(Oxford, 1949), to describe Ockham’s world-view. 

3 Hobbes, Epistle Dedicatory to De Corpore (Molesworth, E.W., vol. i). 

* See Lev., pp. 21-23, 25-27, 29, 32; Elements of Law (ed. Ténnies), i. 5. 9-10, i. 6. 1; 
De Corpore (‘Of Logic and Computation’), i. 2. 10; 3. 2; 3. 3; 3. 7; 3. 8; 3. 9; 6. 15; 6. 16. 
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And what is true of knowledge or ‘science’ is true also of all opera hominum, 
of all human systems 'of law, morality, religion: these, also, are nothing but 
systems of discourse, created by laying down (nominal) definitions—of 
good, bad, just, unjust, virtue, vice, meum, tuum—and drawing out the 
logical consequences, or full meaning, of those definitions." 

Hobbes’s statements of this ‘nominalist and profoundly sceptical doc- 
trine’, as Professor Oakeshott calls it, may be read in a dozen and more 
places in Elements of Law and Of Logic and Computation as well as 
Leviathan. Consequently, when Mr. Brown says that ‘Hobbes here does 
not say that rules of civil law “create the distinction between right and 
wrong”’, we have to answer that Hobbes here, and in those other places, 
is saying just this and nothing else. And when Mr. Brown goes on to say, 
‘What he does is to define civil laws . . . [and] this of course is a different 
matter’, we answer that for Hobbes this is not a different matter but precisely 
the same matter: for to define a ‘thing’ is for Hobbes the same as to define 
a meaning—that is what is meant by saying that for Hobbes all definition 
is nominal; and to define a thing or a meaning is the same as to create it; 
and therefore to define civil laws as the rules of good and bad, just and 
unjust, &c., is the same as to create these distinctions. Therefore (finally): 
when Hobbes says that civil laws in fact are ‘the rules of just and unjust, 
nothing being reputed unjust that is not contrary to some law’, he does not 


mean only that ‘his definition is good because it corresponds to the way the 
phrase “civil laws” is actually used’. He means also, and chiefly, what Pro- 
fessor Oakeshott had said he meant: that civil laws ‘create the artificial 
distinction peculiar to civil society, the distinction between right and 
wrong’. 


1 See Lev., pp. 83, 86, 174, 175; and El. Law, ii. 8. 13; ii. 10. 8. 
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Il. THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE 
AND ITS FUTURE’ 


I 


THERE is, in Washington, no clearly defined Higher Civil Service, in the 
sense in which that expression has been used in Great Britain. The men and 
women occupying senior posts have arrived there by varied routes, some 
political, some not, some by a steady climb from the bottom, some directly 
from outside and in middle age. They belong to no common corps with its 
fixed hierarchy, but hold posts with many different titles whose importance 
may wax and wane according to the inclinations and working methods of 
their chiefs. However, there are certain general categories of officials who 
tend to occupy the strategic positions in a Federal agency. These would 
include: Under and Assistant Secretaries, important bureau chiefs and their 
deputies, the senior lawyers, heads of staff divisions, and the more impor- 
tant Assistants.” 

Let us look at a sample of 225 Federal officials serving at the end of 
1950, from the categories mentioned above.? Their average age was 49; 
Assistant Secretaries averaged 45, bureau chiefs 51, a disparity of some 
significance. Eleven per cent. of them were under 40, 18 per cent. in the 
State Department, which has a younger top staff than most. In territorial 
origin they represented all parts of America in reasonable accordance with 
the distribution of population. Only the South was appreciably under- 


? The first instalment of this article appeared in the June issue.—Ep. 

2 Many of the members of this group would belong to the four top ‘General Schedule’ 
grades of the Federal service, which carried salaries of 10,000—14,000 dollars a year, and 
included 2,600 officials in 1950. Their pay was increased by 800 dollars a year in 1951. 
Under-Secretaries are paid 17,500 dollars, Assistant Secretaries and certain bureau heads 
15,000 dollars a year. 

> The biographical material is based on directories of the Who’s Who in America type, 
supplemented by printed information available from some departments and (in a few cases) 
by personal inquiries. The sample makes no claim to any refined degree of ‘fairness’; but a 
representative group from each major department was taken; it included 35 Under and 
Assistant Secretaries. 
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represented in the whole sample, but over-represented in Assistant Secre- 
taries—16 of the 35 in the sample came from the South, which is not 
surprising in view of the strength there of the party then in power. 

Over 85 per cent. were college graduates.’ But there is no parallel in the 
United States to the practical monopoly of Oxford and Cambridge in the 
higher civil service posts of Great Britain. A large number of different 
colleges are represented. The best-represented, Harvard, accounted for only 
11 per cent.; and, with Columbia, Yale, and Princeton, the three other most 
prominent Eastern schools, for under a quarter. Nearly a fifth came from 
seven great universities of the Middle West. The rest were widely spread; 
though it merits attention that 10 per cent. held degrees from universities 
in and around Washington itself, many of them studied for part-time during 
official service. There are some differences between departments. The great 
Eastern universities are well represented in the Foreign Service and the 
State Department, particularly in the higher ranks. A third of the State 
Department sample came from Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. The Mid- 
Western universities are probably the most under-represented here; but 
much more important in, say, the Department of Agriculture. In general 
the departmental samples are also widely dispersed; and the trend is prob- 
ably towards a greater dispersion. 

Over half the sample entered the service at over thirty years of age, 
and three-quarters had had some career worth mentioning outside Federal 
government—in college teaching (23 per cent.), business and banking (16 
per cent.), the law (15 per cent.), State and local government, and elsewhere. 
This is a different picture from the British one. It is accounted for partly by 
the remaining ‘political’ appointments, but also by the more general prac- 
tice which has developed of calling on outside skills to meet the require- 
ments of high office, especially to meet the rapid expansion of the service 
since 1933. Some recruits of this kind do not stay long or have even alter- 
nated between public and private work. But this was not the rule. The 
average length of service with the Federal Government was sixteen years 
(22 per cent. of the sample entered in the first years of the New Deal). The 
average conceals a considerable dispersion—nearly 40 per cent. had come 
in since the war, including 70 per cent. of the Assistant Secretaries. 
The Hoover Commission? indicated that the average tenure of Assistant 
Secretaries is only two to three years; but the majority of them had had 
some previous Federal service, and perhaps a quarter of those serving in 


1 I have no complete information about school education. It is interesting to note that, in 
1949, around one-third of State Department and Foreign Service officials had attended 
private schools, compared with about 9 per cent. of the total high-school educated popula- 
tion of the relevant age-groups (J. L. McCamy, Administration of American Foreign Affairs, 
1950, pp. 91, 192). But this is clearly not true of other departments. 

2 Task Force Report on Departmental Management. 
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1950 could claim as much governmental experience as a typical ‘career’ 
official. 

About half the officials in the sample had served in at least one other 
agency besides their present one. This may appear surprising in the absence 
of any central machinery for effecting transfers. The perpetual flux of 
American government since 1933, the growth and decline of agencies with 
the correspondingly great forces of attraction and repulsion operating on 
those who seek promotion, have up to now balanced the inherent depart- 
mentalism of the American civil service; at least for those with the neces- 
sary pushfulness or clearly evident merit, or with the right contacts. No one 
has ever much hindered transfers; the main thing is to find someone who 
knows about you, and wants you badly enough. 

But departmentalism remains important. A high proportion of career 
officials have no experience outside their own agency. More important 
perhaps, there is a considerable diversity of background between the higher 
civil servants, career and non-career, in different agencies. The leading 
figures in the Department of Agriculture are not, for instance, at all like 
those in the Department of State. They tend to come from different parts 
of the country and to have a different sort of educational and class back- 
ground. Some of the troubles of the State Department have arisen from 
differences of this kind within the agency itself, between the departmental 
officials and the Foreign Service. The American higher civil service is seg- 
mented, each activity tending to recruit to itself a characteristic type; and 
the types do not know one another well. The homogeneity of the British ad- 
ministrative class has certainly been exaggerated, but it still holds together 
in a way that is unimaginable in Washington. 


II 


Under-Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries are ‘political’ officials, ap- 
pointed by the President with consent of the Senate. In practice, they are 
usually chosen by the head of the.department. Presidents reserve the right 
to intervene in appointments, and have done so from time to time, usually 
with unhappy results. Senate confirmation is not automatic, though normal. 
Some of them have come from the career service. The State Department 
sometimes promotes Foreign Service Officers into these positions; and one 
or two of the Administrative Assistant Secretaries have been career em- 
ployees. The Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Interior Department 
in 1950 came into government twenty years before as a marketing specialist. 
But mostly they are not career officials, though again some of them now- 
adays have had extensive careers in a variety of government posts outside 
the competitive service—for example, as staff assistants, or in exempted 
agencies. Another of the Assistant Secretaries of the Interior in 1950 was 
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a lawyer who served with T.V.A. from 1934 to 1937, returned to private 
practice, came back to work for various war agencies, and then for the 
Interior Department. When he resigned in 1951 the President’s letter spoke 
of his ‘splendid record . . . as you have advanced from one post to another 
on the basis of merit and ability’. Should he not rank as a career civil 
servant? 

Political views usually count in such appointments, though it may be 
politically convenient for a Democratic administration to bring in an occa- 
sional Republican. But these offices are now very rarely treated as a simple 
political reward. The politics are more likely to be relevant as a necessary 
condition of doing one’s job properly, given the current aims of the depart- 
ment and the current attitudes of Congress and other influential groups. 
A frequent stepping-stone to such a post in the last few years has been the 
job of staff assistant to a senior member of the department; and here 
the chances of personal contact count for a good deal. To be, in fact, the 
protégé of a great man or a coming man, who brings you in and up and 
across with him, is what is very often most important. 

Under-Secretaries were rare twenty years ago, but the major departments 
all now have at least one (the name may differ). Most departments in 1930 
had between one and four Assistant Secretaries. In 1950 the State Depart- 
ment had twelve or more officials of at least equivalent status, including 
a Counselor and two Deputy Under-Secretaries. Three or four had become 
normal in departments that had one or two twenty years earlier. 

What do they do? In one sense it is becoming almost meaningless to 
discuss them as a class. They form part of the whole group of high-level 
Officials, some ‘politically’ appointed, some not, who are at the disposal of 
the department for implementing its policies. Mr. Paul Appleby has said 
that he was a more important person as Assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture than he ever was as Under-Secretary; and his is not the only case of 
this kind. 

Congress usually specifies that they shall be given such duties as the 
departmental head may direct. The Under-Secretary has, according to the 
Hoover Commission,' most often been ‘a chief of staff or general manager 
for the department head’, looking internally rather than externally. It in- 
stances the State Department and the Treasury. First, we should note that 
between 1933 and 1950 the State Department had seven different ‘chiefs 
of staff or general managers’, and Mr. Sumner Welles, who served longest, 
was the President’s man, more of a rival than a ‘chief of staff’ to Mr. Cordell 
Hull. However, he was one of three career diplomats who served in the 
office who had long previous experience in the department. Three others 
were business administrators whose appointment was connected with the 


? Task Force Report on Departmental Management. 
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various major reorganizations to which the State Department has been sub- 
jected since 1944. None of them stayed very long, and it seems doubtful 
whether any of them properly earned the title of ‘general manager’ of the 
State Department; though one at least, Mr. Robert Lovett, can perhaps 
claim to have been General Marshall’s ‘chief of staff’—and went back to 
serve with him as Deputy Secretary of Defense, and to succeed him as Secre- 
tary. The seventh was Mr. Acheson. It is of interest that three of them (the 
third was Mr. Stettinius) later became departmental heads, a rare event 
before the war. 

In the same period the Treasury had nine Under-Secretaries, three with 
no previous governmental experience. Mr. Henry Morgenthau, as Secre- 
tary, was served by four. However, most of them appear to have been 
well-qualified administrators, and for the majority of these years the post 
was held by men with former experience in the department. The Under- 
Secretary who served longest entered the department in 1911, and had been 
Commissioner of Accounts and Budget Director. The Under-Secretary in 
1950 was a lawyer who joined the Federal service in 1932, and the Treasury 
in 1937, where he had served both as General Counsel and Assistant Secre- 
tary. Other departments have developed different habits, as the remark of 
Mr. Appleby quoted above indicates. Mr. Henry Wallace as Secretary of 
Agriculture preferred to work through a group of administrative assistants; 
and all Gaus and Wolcott can say of Under-Secretaries of Agriculture is 
that ‘the personal qualifications of the individual . . . determined his area 
of activities’. It would certainly be quite wrong to think of Under-Secretaries 
as standing between the Secretary and his department, though they may 
deputize for him when he is away. Under-Secretaries are, in fact, far from 
being British Permanent Secretaries, and not only because they are not 
permanent. The head of an American agency is not, like a British Minister, 
differentiated from his subordinates by appearances on a parliamentary 
Front Bench or in an effective policy-making Cabinet. His empire is, if 
anywhere, in his department. It is hard to imagine him letting any single 
public servant run it for him. 

Assistant Secretaries have also been variously employed. At one extreme 
are departments which virtually use their Assistant Secretaries as bureau 
chiefs. This is true of the Post Office and was largely true in 1950 of the 
State Department, where they were in charge of the normal operating units 
of the department, and so not unlike a British Under-Secretary or Assis- 
tant Secretary. But there are difficulties about using them in this way in the 
United States. They are political appointees, who have traditionally come 
and gone. An operating bureau needs reasonably stable direction over a 
period of time if it is to be administratively efficient. The Post Office seems 
to have managed in the old days by having Deputies who really did the job; 
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in 1950, under a Postmaster General who had himself been a career official, 
it was trying to turn itself into a wholly career department. The State 
Department has the Foreign Service, reorganized as a career service in 
1924, to draw on. But most of its Assistant Secretaries in 1950 were not 
Foreign Service Officers, and were drawn from outside the department. 
Another possibility is to give Assistant Secretaries a vaguer supervisory 
authority over groups of operating units. The Commerce Department used 
to have an Assistant Secretary, and now has an Under-Secretary, to super- 
vise the transportation side of the department’s work— it is, of course, a 
sort of combined Board of Trade and Ministry of Transport. The Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the ‘supervision’ of the 
units grouped in the Fiscal Service (the Bureau of Accounts, Bureau of the 
Public Debt, &c.). But ‘supervision’ does not tell us very much about what 
he does. The Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has been in the 
department since the 1920’s and is an ex-bureau chief. The Fiscal Service 
is a super-bureau. The Under-Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 
appointed in 1950 was a well-known New Deal trouble-shooter, who had 
previously been employed to clear up the affairs of the now defunct Mari- 
time Commission; he left in March 1951 to become Ambassador to Costa 
Rica. These two are clearly very different persons with different functions. 
Assistant Secretaries have also been used to look after some function 
which cuts across the ordinary operating subdivisions of the department. 
This is fairly common; again it may take many different forms, doubtfully 
comparable. For example, many agencies today are concerned with inter- 
national problems, and this is the point at which many of them touch one 
another’s concerns. Each of them may have a number of bureaux whose 
affairs affect the international field. So they have often found it convenient 
to appoint an Assistant Secretary to deal with international problems, 
whose duties may include sitting on interdepartmental committees, attend- 
ing international conferences, and so on. The Commerce Department has 
an Assistant Secretary for International Affairs—in 1950 he was a Colum- 
bia economist who came into government in 1933 and served in many New 
Deal and war-time agencies and in the State Department. So has the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in this case an economist who became a career official in 1939. 
Another such function, though of a very different kind, is what the 
Hoover Commision called ‘duties of a housekeeping and management 
nature’-—in English terms, Establishments, Organization and Methods, 
Finance, and so on. There was some tendency even before the war to group 
these together under some single supervision, and recent reorganization 
plans have provided (as the Hoover Commission recommended) for an 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. Many departments now have organized 
machinery for ‘thinking ahead’, with the emphasis more or less laid on 
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bringing bureau chiefs together or on creating a special staff for the purpose. 
Assistant Secretaries have been used for work of this type. Distinctions 
would have to be made between the ‘general policy aide’ who tries to keep 
himself free to float thoughtfully (like the Counselor to the State Depart- 
ment) and others more closely involved in operational planning. 

Finally, one should not forget the Assistant Secretary who is primarily 
a contact man with the outside world, or some section of it. The State 
Department has an Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations (who 
spent many years on the staff of the House Appropriations Committee). 
Another example of a different type would be the Department of Labor, 
where the unions have traditionally claimed high office. There are two 
organizations to satisfy, and nowadays Assistant Secretaryships to take 
care of both of them. One should also class here the figurehead, whose 
office is the reward for past service and whose function (if any) is to make 
the right speech at the right time and keep up with his politically important 
friends; the pure breed is practically, perhaps wholly, extinct. 

The average tenure of these offices is only two to three years. Most 
Assistant Secretaries change more often than party administrations, more 
often than heads of agencies. Mr. Acheson had a quite different team at the 
State Department from General Marshall; and, at the end of 1951, it was 
already beginning to break up. Some of them go because they want to— 
Mr. Acheson himself left such posts twice, once in protest against some 
Rooseveltian finagling, once to repair his financial position. Three years is 
a long time to absent oneself from an outside career, even a large law office 
or a big business corporation, and Assistant Secretaries are not overpaid 
by American standards. The life may also be harassing in a department 
which is in the Congressional firing-line. Some are promoted nowadays and 
become departmental heads, as were Mr. Truman’s last Secretaries of 
Defense, Agriculture, and Interior. Some welcome change—like the 
. Harvard lawyer who became Mr. Forrestal’s Assistant and in 1949 an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, who wrote when he resigned in 1951 that 
he wished to spend his life ‘alternating between periods of Government 
service and periods of private law practice’. But Assistant Secretaries also 
go because they are ‘expendable’, sensitive barometers of political change. 
A change of Assistant Secretary may be an accommodation to a shift in 
political climate or direction, less obvious than a change of President. These 
subtler accommodations are, of course, characteristic of the American 
political system, and their possibility has been held to be one of its great 
political virtues. They are liable to affect not only Assistant Secretaries but 
any Official believed to be in the ‘policy-forming’ area of American admini- 
stration. 
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III 


The term ‘bureau chief’ has an unfamiliar sound to British ears. He is 
the official in charge of one of the main operating divisions of an American 
department, the equivalent of an English Under-Secretary. But many 
bureau chiefs are not very like their British counterparts. One way of stating 
the difference is that it is usually misleading to say that bureau chiefs are 
‘under’ Assistant Secretaries (American brand). In some departments they. 
have even been incompletely ‘under’ the Minister, where, for example, the 
bureau has had statutory rights of its own—such as the right to handle a 
certain section of business until Congress declares otherwise. Such depart- 
ments have not inaptly been compared to holding companies in which the 
bureaux are the constituent firms. 

The tendency of recent administrative reform has been to secure, formally 
at least, the authority of the Minister in his own department and some, like 
the Secretary of State, have never suffered from these limitations. But the 
limitations themselves were only reflections of a situation which will survive 
their removal. There is, first, the disintegrating effect on American admini- 
stration of the fact that important officials look outwards to Congress as 
well as upwards to their executive superior. American bureaux will con- 
tinue to be different from British civil service divisions as long as they have 
to fight for their own appropriations in Congress. A second element is the 
specialist tradition of American government. The bureau is the institutional 
framework of the specialist. A newer factor is that the office of bureau chief 
is the normal apex of the career service. Some bureau headships are still 
not career posts, but nowadays the majority are. This is the point at which 
there is continuity in American administration. When the Patronage still 
flourished at this level, partisan appointments could be accused of being 
the main cause of administrative weakness. This was not always true, and 
when it was true it was sometimes compensated for by an accession to the 
political strength of the administration. Now the Patronage is going. 

The extension of the career service to this level has brought its own prob- 
lems. As the bureau more and more represents continuity in the service, 
while those not in some bureau continue to come and go, the difficulty of 
securing departmental unity is in some way8 increased. A well-entrenched 
bureau chief, who knows he has reached the apex of his own career, who is 
hard to dislodge, and whose official concern may for many years have been 
only with his particular speciality, may be a very difficult person to handle, 
particularly if he is on good terms with Congress. He may intrigue against 
his superiors, if he wantsto, or blunt the sharp edge of new departmental 
policies that disturb him, or pursue some policies of his own. This, of course, 
works both ways; the sense of being master in his own house may be 
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stimulating to an expert whose only aim is to achieve good results in his 
chosen field. Secondly, excessive reliance on slow promotion up the bureau 
ladder may result in too many old men occupying the strategic positions 
(the average age of bureau chiefs is, as already noted, over fifty). The case 
for keeping some senior positions open to outsiders has always been a strong 
one in the United States, where the career service has often been able 
neither to recruit enough potential leaders at lower levels nor to give those 
it does recruit the right chances. The service has been fairly open to entries 
of this kind, in the last twenty years, with its crowd of new agencies and 
new bureaux within agencies. But there is always a danger of stagnation in 
old agencies and old bureaux, which have indeed sometimes been by-passed 
in the carrying-out of new policies partly for this reason. 

In the Treasury the typical bureau chief is in his late fifties, has been over 
thirty years in the Federal service, which he often entered without a uni- 
versity degree. The Commissioner of Customs in 1950 was celebrating his 
fortieth year in the Customs service, which he listed as his only hobby in 
Who’s Who. The Internal Revenue Bureau has been involved in scandal, 
and its Commissioner recently retired to make room for a younger man, 
and an outsider. But he himself had begun his official career in 1911, and 
most of his senior staff were men of long service in the bureau. 

The Interior Department has recruited more from the outside world to 
its senior positions. The Director of its Bureau of Mines in 1950 was an 
Australian-born geologist who had been Professor at the Colorado School 
of Mines. The Director of the National Park Service was a sixty-three-year- 
old San Franciscan, who began life as a reporter, became Secretary of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League of California, and was executive officer of the 
California State Park Commission when Mr. Ickes finally secured his ap- 
pointment in 1940. But his predecessor, and his successor when he resigned 
in 1951, had both entered the public service when Theodore Roosevelt was 
President. The Director of the Bureau of Land Management came into 
government as an agricultural economist in 1929. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was headed by an ex-newspaperman who came to Mr. Ickes’s Public 
Works Administration in 1933 as its Director of Information. This is a 
bureau whose empire peculiarly depends on maintaining good relations 
with Congress; with which, it should be added, its Director’s relations did 
not in 1950 appear to be specially amicable. 

The bureau chiefs of the Agriculture Department were a mixed bag of 
‘old hands’ and New Dealers, themselves mostly pretty old hands by 1950. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics came to the department 
as an agricultural economist in 1929—most of his Assistant Chiefs had been 
there longer than he had. The Agricultural Research Administrator had 


* And not only in the United States. 
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alternated between the department and State agricultural colleges ever since 
1910. The Chief of the Forest Service had belonged to that service since 
1913. The Chief of the Soil Conservation Service had served in the depart- 
ment since 1903. Another group mostly entered government in 1933-4, 
almost without exception with an agricultural background, from farmer to 
agricultural college teacher.! The Farmers’ Home Administrator had had 
a more varied career than most, in the cotton trade in the twenties, and in 
a number of New Deal agencies after that. The Production and Marketing 
Administrator, in a vulnerable post, worked for the State of New Mexico 
when in 1946 a New Mexican Secretary of Agriculture (now Senator for 
that State) brought him to the department, which he left again in 1951. 


IV 


The legal profession has always been important in the American Govern- 
ment? and elsewhere in American life. It contributed nearly half the signa- 
tures to the Declaration of Independence, and has provided at least 
two-thirds of both presidents and members of Congress. Over half the 
Cabinet of 1950 had followed the law at some stage of their careers. Sc it 
is to be expected that it will also play a major role in Federal administra- 
tion, and not only in legal offices. A good many Assistant Secretaries have 
come from the law; and it obtained many strategic posts during the New 
Deal. Its importance at this level has been declining again lately, but is 
still real. 

An adequate account of this phenomenon remains to be written. De 
Tocqueville still has virtually the last word in the section of his book 
entitled “De l’esprit légiste aux Etats-Unis’. The settlement of innumerable 
conflicting rights and claims is the unavoidable business of a country that 
recognizes no-one’s natural right to govern, and tends to elevate the arbitra- 
tors and advocates into a new governing class. “There is hardly a single 
political question in the United States that does not resolve itself sooner or 
later into a judicial one.’ 

This judgement no doubt needs some revision. But it is still noticeable 
how much of the business of American government is fitted into the judicial 
mould. The Congressional committee hearing is a sort of court, before 
which the department’s view must be argued and for which its briefs must 
be prepared. The activities of those agencies which regulate economic 

1 It is perhaps an indication of the degree of ‘inbreeding’ in the Agriculture Department 
that two of its bureau chiefs in 1950 had been in former years, in one case, Under-Secretary, 
in another, Secretary of the Department. One was an agricultural college professor, the 
other an Indiana farmer-politician, before they came into government. 

2 Some interesting information on this subject is to be found in E. L. Brown, Lawyers, 
Law Schools and the Public Service (Russell Sage Foundation, 1948). There were 5,368 


lawyers employed as such in the Federal service in 1939. No one has ever counted how 
many are employed in non-legal posts. 
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activities have produced massive volumes of case-law. There is no need to 
mention the legal complications of the Constitution and of Federal-State 
relationships. Statutes, including tax-laws, conceived in haste and born in 
disorder, become sacred cows whose every hair must be revered and quar- 
relled over. So an American department easily involves itself in large 
numbers of ‘cases’, not only court-litigation but a perpetual activity of self- 
explanation and self-justification and finding ways round. 

Most lawyers are outside the competitive service and appointed by the 
departmental head. There is a very flexible system of recruitment, operating 
often through personal links. This caused some upset before the war, when 
it was held that too many people were bringing in assistants from their old 
law schools. An attempt was made to bring the lawyers under civil service, 
but Congress took them out again. The legal chief in most agencies is the 
General Counsel (a few have retained the more modest title of Solicitor). - 
A number of the present holders of this office formed part of the great legal 
influx of the early 1930’s, and have had some varied experience in the 
Federal Government. But the more colourful characters of that era have 
mostly departed; and the battles of the present make less call on the highest 
legal talent. It shone most brightly in the fights with business, in the regula- 
tion of public utilities and the stock market, and in the defining of the new 
internal role of the State in legislation. 

Many lawyers now make their career in government. Some come and go, 
from private practice and back to it. Their government service is often of 
use to them—it is helpful, for example, to a Washington tax-lawyer to have 
served in the Treasury. The larger size of many American law firms makes 
such transitions easier than in Great Britain; and it is a profession that 
attracts some more adventurous temperaments than normally enter it in 
this country. It is still the road to many places besides the law courts. 


Vv 


Perhaps the most significant development of the last twenty years in 
Washington has been the rise of the ‘staff officer’. As we have seen, Assistant 
Secretaries themselves have sometimes been used as general aides to the 
departmental head. But many departments now also have a corps of Assis- 
tants attached to the senior policy-makers; some have Policy or Program 
Staffs; most have a group of housekeeping officials, often directed by an 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. The President himself acquired the 
right to six Administrative Assistants in 1939; and had in 1950 other special 
aides such as Mr. Harriman, his Special Assistant, and a call on the advisory 
services of his Director of the Budget, Council of Economic Advisers, 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, and so on. The State 
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Department in 1950 had over twenty-five Assistants in high salary grades, 
and a considerable number of senior Advisers. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss their functions in any detail. But 
a word should be said on the general causes of this proliferation of staffs. 
Primarily it exists to help unify a structure disposed to disunity, where the 
ordinary devices for bringing men together have a habit of not working well 
(we may instance the Cabinet). A premium is put on leadership, and on any 
device which can conceivably extend the personality of the leader without 
dividing it. So there have grown up ‘policy aides’ closely attached to their 
chiefs, who will tend to come and go with them, as well as ‘administrative 
aides’ who may stay. 

But there is also the possibility in such circumstances of promoting 
departmental unity in special fields where the conditions seem favour- 
able. The Administrative Assistant Secretaries now crown a structure of 
staff divisions which seek to unify budgeting, working methods, and so on; 
and some argue that by such a route a unifying administrative corps of 
wider scope may develop. The budget may turn into a programme, and its 
managers into administrators. This may happen, but there is no immediate 
sign of it. Administrative Assistant Secretaries are still very far from playing 
any immediate role in forming policy and many of them have no interest in 
or understanding of substantive problems, though some Americans still 
suppose that they represent a major step towards Permanent Secretaryships 
of the British kind. Some departments have sought the clue to unity in a 
planning staff, to work on problems that affect more than one bureau, and 
to ‘think ahead’. The State Department has a Policy Planning Staff and the 
Interior Department a Program Staff, the latter originally recruited in large 
part from T.V.A. 

Some of the difficulties of using staffs of this kind will be obvious. There 
is always the danger that they will make the relations between the leader 
and his operating agencies or bureaux worse and not better, or become only 
another empire that needs watching—and co-ordinating. Another point 
is more particularly relevant to American conditions. A President or a 
Secretary will have certain staff officers useful only to him, and unaccept- 
able to his successors, particularly if they are of a different political com- 
plexion. They are his ‘cabinet’. But one of the great obstacles to unity in 
the American system has been precisely the absence of officials with 
department-wide concerns who survive their chief. So there is a good deal 
to be said for encouraging the development of categories of the housekeep- 
ing or planning kind whose occupants may have a better chance of per- 
manency, who may come to be regarded as much a part of the regular 
establishment as a good many bureau chiefs now are. The Hoover Com- 
mission hoped that appointments to the office of Administrative Assistant 
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Secretary would be made from the career service; the Interior Department’s 
Program Staff doubtless hopes that it will be found useful by a Republican 
Secretary. 

The background of these staffs is varied. Among the Assistants in 1950 
were economists, lawyers, political scientists, journalists, men from the 
business world. Some senior ones had come into government in the early 
thirties or in 1941.1 The Administrative Assistant Secretaries were a mixed 
group of ex-budget officers, organizers of war-time secretariats, public ad- 
ministration consultants who came into the Bureau of the Budget in its 
great period after 1939, and so on—part of the emerging ‘management’ 
profession in American government, which is well represented in the 
Bureau of the Budget itself. 


VI 


In 1950 the American civil service was facing a new emergency, while 
still trying to absorb the lessons of the New Deal and the Second World 
War. The war had marked the return of businessmen to government, and 
‘it was they who set up the chain of requests that ran through the country 
and brought into government service many of the young as well as the 
older men’.? Some old names remained and many new recruits to govern- 
ment were of the old type. There were a good many college professors in 
war-time Washington. But business was nearer to setting the tone; and the 
departure of many of the prominent figures of the 1930’s was already start- 
ing while the new recruits arrived. New Deal agencies were wound up, 
emergency defence agencies replaced them. Most of the business men went 
home at the end of the war. But some of them stayed or returned later to 
serve under the new President, like Mr. James Forrestal and Mr. Robert 
Lovett. 

The war also changed the nature of the tasks facing American govern- 
ment. It created a demand for new forms of skill, in science, international 
affairs, industrial production, and so on; and further complicated the 
machinery of government. At the same time it increased the need for unity 
of action. The New Deal had been an incoherence, and some have main- 
tained that this was a virtue. A country with a large labour surplus can 
afford to make many mistakes so long as it does something. Labour was in 
the 1930’s something of an open frontier, as land was in the nineteenth 
century. International obligations and full employment combined to pro- 
duce quite a different situation in the next decade, in which the piecemeal 
approach to problems had fewer virtues and more vices. So an old conflict 
was intensified. 


’ Four of the President’s six Assistants in 1950 first came to Washington in President 
Roosevelt’s first term, though not all had served continuously. 
2 Frances T. Cahn, Federal Employees in War and Peace, p. 38. 
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The Federal civil service, about one million in 1940, had risen to over 
three and a half million at the peak of the war effort, and remained at about 
two million after the war. The labour surplus had disappeared, and the 
Government now dealt in a highly competitive market for recruits.! Under 
a new President, and in an atmosphere of political strain, the prestige of 
the service suffered. It came under political attacks which made many 
people think twice about occupying its senior posts. 

The experience of those agencies which had developed more efficient 
recruiting and promotion systems, partly through freedom from centralized 
control, had sunk in more deeply. A merit system of recruitment, it was 
argued by a Hoover Commission Task Force, was not necessarily secured 
by choosing civil servants from lists ranking applicants in order of success 
in a written examination open to all. There were demands that agencies 
should be left freer to find the right man for the right job. These might seem 
incompatible with those for greater unity under an administrative corps; 
and in part they were (the model of the British administrative grade was 
on the whole less popular among administrative reformers after the war 
than before). But the incompatibility was not as great as it seemed. The 
first necessity seemed to be to raise the quality of career entrants, by all 
the means most available: and much reliance was then to be placed on 
better in-service training, promotion schemes, transfer opportunities, to 
produce good senior administrators. The American civil service in 1950 
inclined to the view that you cannot identify senior administrators on entry; 
it is better to cast your net wide and concentrate on identifying them, later. 

The Civil Service Commission delegated its powers quite widely to the 
agencies, particularly when the number of Federal employees began to 
increase again in 1950. Some new agencies have been freed almost com- 
pletely from its control—the Atomic Energy Commission and the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration (now Mutual Security Agency) have, 
for example, recruited much as they pleased. 

The recruitment to senior posts in the E.C.A. might be said to parallel 
for the post-war period that to the emergency agencies of the New Deal. 
Its first Administrator was Mr. Paul Hoffman of Studebaker’s, a Republican 
business man who was Chairman of the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, a liberal group which fostered business interest in the international 
economic scene. In 1950 his Deputy (soon to replace him) was another 
business man, trained at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
had entered government during the war and later been Under-Secretary of 
Commerce when Mr. Harriman was Secretary. Mr. Harriman himself had 


1 Recruitment to the career service was also hampered by the Veteran Preference require- 
ments imposed by Congress; nearly half the civil service of 1950 had entered it with some 
form of Veteran Preference. 
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recently returned from representing E.C.A. in Europe to become Assistant of tl 
to the President (and was later to be Director of E.C.A.’s successor). He was quel 
replaced in Europe by a Harvard Professor with a New Deal background; rele 
his own chief assistant was another Harvard Professor, who served with him offic 
in the White House later, and has since returned to the Mutual Security they 
Agency. Mr. Hoffman’s Special Assistant was from Studebaker’s. His Assis- cert 
tant Administrator for Program, later Deputy Administrator of E.C.A., was othe 
a Professor of Economics from M.I.T. with experience of war-time govern- cont 
ment. He has since followed Mr. Hoffman to the Ford Foundation. The the | 
Deputy Assistant Administrator was a Princetonian Rhodes Scholar who betv 
had joined the Farm Security Administration as an information officer in It 
1940, and came to the department from U.N.R.R.A. top. 
The E.C.A. Administrator in London was a Harvard lawyer who worked dem 
for the Securities and Exchange Commission during the New Deal, and in and 
the Navy Department as Mr. Forrestal’s Assistant in war-time, rising to be gove 
Under-Secretary of the Navy. Between-whiles he had returned to private man 
law practice, for which he left again in 1950, returning later as Deputy to st 
Administrator of M.S.A. To serve such men have been recruited their own part 
acquaintances and ex-assistants, agriculturalists, college teachers, and busi- or ty 
ness men on temporary loan, former employees of the State Department, is a 
the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of the Budget, and other late 
agencies. Once set up, such a ‘chain of requests’ is never-ending, and is able like 
to extend itself freely both inside and outside government, given few whic 
obstacles to transfer or to direct recruitment from outside, as was the case imp 
with E.C.A. is € 
cent 
vil we: 
nate 
Most departments have not, of course, this sort of freedom save for their pas: 
top appointments. Nor do many Americans find it appropriate nowadays the 
as a regular method of recruitment to permanent agencies, however much the 
they may press for the Civil Service Commission to bother less with the will 
details and to become more of a standard-setting and ‘inspectorial’ agency, eno 
as is now tending to happen under stress of circumstances. The competitive trea 
service is well established and will sooner or later be extended to most of and 
the run-of-the-mill positions that remain outside it, though present forms of 1 
control may well be modified. But two important questions remain to be — 
settled. 1935 
The first is how much farther the career service can be pushed upwards t 
into the crucial policy-forming area of American administration. It seems sal 
unlikely that it will push its way to the top. It is true that there were in 1950 The 
Under and Assistant Secretaries of long official service—this was even true Pes, 
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of three members of the last Truman Cabinet.' But this is partly a conse- 
quence of twenty years of Democratic rule; and in any case not wholly 
relevant to the question of their staying-power once they arrive in high 
office. Granted that career officials may become Assistant Secretaries, have 
they or have they not at that point entered the realm of politics? This is 
certainly for the most part true at present, largely because Congress (and 
others who matter, including the men themselves) think it is true, and will 
continue to do so. In a country where no members of the executive sit in 
the legislature there is in any case no ready criterion for distinguishing 
between political and non-political appointees. 

It would be more fruitful to turn our attention to the level below the very 
top. Here there may be more chance of fulfilling the late Mr. Forrestal’s 
demand for ‘men with imagination and a dustpan to follow after top officials 
and see that things are done. Imagination and a dustpan and, in this big 
government, a bicycle too’. The attempt to isolate an area of administrative 
management and the appointment of Administrative Assistant Secretaries 
to supervise it, may or may not be a useful start; the answer will depend in 
part on the quality of the persons who hold such posts in the next decade 
or two. But one does not altogether avoid the issue by pretending that there 
is a watertight domain of ‘administration’ (much less, of ‘planning’) insu- 
lated from politics, though the pretence may be up to a point a useful one, 
like those pretences behind which British civil servants have sheltered, and 
which have become in time more than pretences. If a man says ‘I must be 
impartial’ often enough, it has some effects on his behaviour, and on what 
is expected of him by others. No doubt the environment of nineteenth- 
century Britain was more favourable to the development of such habits of 
mind than that of twentieth-century America, where a bright light illumi- 
nates the official, and a passion for anonymity is more suspect than most 
passions. There are not wanting voices, reactionary and progressive, from 
the sociologizing political scientist as from the crackpot Redbaiter, to tell 
the civil servant that he is inescapably a ‘political animal’. And Congress 
will continue to keep a friendly or unfriendly eye on any official important 
enough to be expected to fight for his appropriation. Officials who are 
treated as politicians tend to behave as politicians. In America legislators 
and administrators alike too often act on Sir Henry Taylor’s belief that ‘the 


1 The Postmaster General, Mr. Jesse Donaldson, joined the postal service in 1908. Mr. 
Chapman, the Secretary of the Interior, entered the department as an Assistant Secretary to 
Mr. Ickes in 1933. Mr. Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, came into government in 
1935 as an attorney in Mr. Tugwell’s Resettlement Administration. 

2 Quoted by Jonathan Daniels, Frontier on the Potomac, pp. 224-5. 

> I have not discussed the loyalty programme, on which see Leonard D. White, ‘The 
Loyalty Program of the U.S. Government’, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Dec. 1951. 
The number of dismissals has not been large, and the procedures used have been reasonably 
fair. More important have been the attacks which accompanied it whose effect in discourag- 
ing initiative and poisoning the atmosphere has been considerable. 
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execution of political measures is in reality the essence of them’—a belief 
which, if it were really true, would make democratic government impossible. 
On matters of moment, many are drawn into the fray. One fights (as a close 
associate of the President has said) the battles of policy one seemed to have 
won, again and again, down to the export of the last machine-tool. 


VIII 


The political environment represents one side of the picture. On the other 
is the nature of the existing career service. Here some conflicting tendencies 
have been apparent—an increased need for unity of action and for good 
management pressing in the direction of a common corps of administrators, 
and the multiplication of agencies and of skills within agencies which tends 
to reinforce a specialist tradition. In the State Department there is a corps 
d@’élite, the Foreign Service. Efforts, none too successful, were being made 
in 1950 to turn it into a truly department-wide service, which could absorb 
many of the newer skills which are now brought to bear on foreign policy. 
But inside the State Department itself the battle for position of the Foreign 
Service and the specialists was intense; and outside it had grown up new 
agencies like the E.C.A. with decidedly ad hoc methods of recruitment. In 
most of the major agencies the rule was still promotion up the bureau 
ladder, mitigated by the periodical importation of senior experts from out- 
side and by embryonic schemes for ‘executive development”! which aimed 
to give opportunities for serving officials to broaden their outlook by vary- 
ing their jobs and to make it easier for departments to find potential ad- 
ministrative talent in all the varied specialized branches of the service. 

This approach may be the one best suited to American conditions; indeed 
it may prove to have lessons for the British service where the old distinc- 
tions between ‘generalist’ and specialist are likely to require rethinking. But 
the problem is also being approached in America from a different direction, 
that is closer to the British. 

One interesting post-war development is the expansion of civil service 
examinations designed primarily to attract the college graduate. The parti- 
cular one discussed below is that for Junior Management Assistant,” partly 
because it is the nearest approach in the United States to the examinations 
for Assistant Principal in the British administrative grade. The experiment 
is based partly on one made before the war. But some lessons have been 
learned from that experience, which was not wholly satisfactory. 

Entry is limited to persons under thirty-five who are holders of a 

1 A high-level Chief of Executive Development Programs now exists in the Civil Service 
Commission. 

2 Examinations in this group are also held for economists, natural scientists, and others; 


who may also, of course, be recruited direct to higher grades by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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bachelor’s degree, or with at least three years’ experience of the type of 
work which the recruits will initially have to do. The entrance examination 
is a combination of written tests and interview. The tests themselves are of 
an experimental character, and discussion of their merits would take too 
long. But they demand some knowledge of the social sciences; and the 
college degrees which are acceptable as qualifications to take them are 
social science degrees (broadly interpreted to include, for example, history). 
It is significant that history comes last on the list, and ‘public or business 
administration’ first. Both this list and the examination have been extended 
cautiously from a core of useful-sounding subjects; a contrary direction to 
that taken in Britain, which started from the opposite extreme. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to keep the standard of admission high, 
partly because this has a tactical value. There is no set of ear-marked offices 
in the American civil service for such recruits. They go into many different 
positions, which can also be filled from other sources. Hence there is no 
fixed demand for their services; or rather the demand depends on the 
agencies’ notion of what such recruits are for, which is partly determined 
by how easily they can be got. Small numbers have prestige value, and are 
the more likely to be treated with respect. It is also easier to give them indi- 
vidual treatment in placing them in the agencies. The number taken each 
year has varied, but has never been more than a few hundred. It was about 
330 in 1949-50; a larger group than a typical year’s entry into the admini- 
strative grade. 

This is no exclusive élite with as open a prospect of rising to the top as 
Assistant Principals have. The top posts are still political; others are occu- 
pied by specialists; and open privilege would not accord with the egalitarian 
traditions of the competitive service. But, as already stated, departments 
are being encouraged to create in-service training and ‘executive develop- 
ment’ schemes applicable to all promising members of junior grades, within 
which it is in fact possible to grant a somewhat privileged position to these 
new entrants. The natural openings for them tend to be in the newer staff 
divisions, in establishments, organization and methods, and so on. And the 
obvious danger is that they will stay there. The process of opening up the 
way to responsible posts in the bureaux is likely to be troublesome. It 
depends, of course, partly on the quality of the recruits; but this in turn is 
affected by their own estimate of their chances of rising. 

The English theory has been that in the long run you can only attract 
first-class graduates to the career service if some classes of entrant are 
largely exempted from the risk of getting lost in the bureaucratic mass, as 
well as having a good chance of rising really high should their merits prove 
outstanding. Good senior civil servants are not normally born risk-bearers. 
There is conceivably a danger that persons of this sort will continue to rate 
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their chances of getting lost somewhere in a personnel department too high, 
once the present expansion of the public services is over and the novelty 
wears off. They may feel that career-planning for everyone means career- 
planning for no one; and that only very determined or lucky persons, men 
of overwhelming ability and men with connexions, can brave the obstacles 
that still hinder the steady and dignified rise to ‘positions of honour and 
distinction’. 


IX 


Since these two articles were written a change of political leadership has 
taken place in the United States. Its effects on the civil service are hard to 
forecast. This writer’s view is that they will not be profound. It is likely that 
the service may suffer at first through the disappearance of some officials, 
not occupying career positions, but who have through extended service 
become stand-bys of their departments. The new arrivals will know one 
another less well than some of the servants of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman have come to know one another. For this reason alone they are 
likely, in many departments, to depend more than their predecessors on 
their career subordinates. 

In other respects it is hard to see the advent of Mr. Eisenhower as mark- 
ing a sharp break. The New Deal was over before he appeared on the scene. 
Changes in the public service have been proceeding under the banner of a 
commission headed by the last Republican President, and in the presence 
of a Congress whose inclinations were not widely different from the present 
one. So far as they have been in the direction of taking politics out of the 
civil service, and improving the quality of its recruits, they may even be 
favoured by the dissipation of some of the poisonous vapours emanating 
from a long-frustrated Republican minority, which have certainly made the 
public service no very attractive field to occupy at some levels in the last 
two or three years. There is a good deal afoot in the American civil service, 
though its senior administrators are harassed and fatigued after many years 
of crises, and badly need (like their British colleagues) a breathing space. 
If they can get it, and the reforms now initiated have time to work them- 
selves out, the service may face another de Tocqueville with equanimity. 
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THE instability and disunity of French parties are features to which com- 
mentators on French politics hav long been drawing attention. Since the 
Liberation a new complaint has been made by some observers, who have 
discerned a dangerous excess of party control over the deputies and who 
have alleged that the old anarchy of the deputies has been replaced by a 
new tyranny of the parties. Which of these views describes the present 
position more accurately? This note is an attempt to answer the question 
by an analysis of the votes in the National Assembly and Council of the 
Republic during the lifetime of M. Pinay’s Government in 1952. That 
government was the first government of the right-centre to be formed in 
the second National Assembly; its formation was made possible only by a 
split in the R.P.F.; during its lifetime the Socialists ceased to be part of the 
majority giving general support to the government of the day and the 
M.R.P. had to decide to what extent it was really a party of the left as it 
had always claimed to be. So the nine and a half months during which 
M. Pinay held office formed an important phase of the crisis of the majority 
that has lasted since the general election of 1951.1 


I. THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


When M. Pinay came to power in March 1952 the Assembly contained 
eleven groups, as follows: 

Communists—96 deputies 

Républicains Progressistes (R.P.)—4 deputies 

Socialists—106 deputies 

Indépendants d’Outre-mer (1.0.M.)—12 deputies 

Mouvement Républicain Populaire (M.R.P.)—88 deputies 

1 This study is based on the division lists published in the Journal Officiel, Débats 


Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, and Conseil de la République. 
Political Studies, Vol. I (1953, 247-257). 
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Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance (U.D.S.R.)—23 

deputies 

Radicals—75 deputies 

Républicains Indépendants (R.1.)—55 deputies 

Action Paysanne (A.P.)—22 deputies 

Paysans d’Union Sociale (P.U.S.)—23 deputies 

Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (R.P.F.)—116 deputies. 

In addition there were a few independent deputies (non-inscrits), 
excluded from this study. 

Throughout the Government’s life the composition of the Assembly 
altered slightly from time to time. A few deputies died or resigned from 
the Assembly, some of their successors belonged to different parties, and 
occasionally a deputy moved from one group to another, but on balance 
these minor changes had trivial effects. More important were two changes 
that occurred in July 1952. First, the two Peasant groups united to form 
the Groupe Indépendant Paysan (G.1.P.), with 46 deputies. Later in the 
month the R.P.F. was split by the secession of a quarter of its members, 
who joined with two non-inscrits to form the Action Républicaine et Sociale 
(A.R.S.), with 31 deputies, in order to support M. Pinay more continuously 
than they could within the R.P.F. After this split the R.P.F. was reduced 
to 87 deputies. 

In the ensuing analysis account has been taken of the changes just 
mentioned. In addition, the members of the Government! have not been 
counted as members of their groups, because they voted as a separate unit.” 
The President of the Assembly—M. Herriot (a Radical), a vice-president 
actually in the chair, and any deputy recorded as excusé or as absent par 
congé’ or as N’a pu prendre part au vote* have also been excluded from 
the count. No distinction has been made between deputies recorded as 
n’ont pris part au vote (except the President or a sitting vice-president) and 
deputies who se sont abstenus volontairement; all are counted as ‘abstain- 
ing’, although the second rubric indicates a more deliberate refusal to take 
part in the vote than does the first. Finally, no account has been taken of 
the rectifications which deputies may make for many reasons after the 
publication of the voting-lists, although effect has been given to the rare 


1 At the start 26 members of the Government were deputies (1 I.0.M., 6 M.R.P., 2 
U.D.S.R., 7 Radicals, 6 R.I., 3 A.P., and 1 P.U.S.). In July the four Peasant ministers 
adhered to the G.I.P.; in September another M.R.P. deputy joined the Government. 

2 M. Tony-Révillon, a Radical junior minister, ‘rectified’ his vote in three divisions on 
the education estimates; he declared he had wished to abstain instead of voting with the 
other ministers for the maintenance of the special credits opened in 1951 to give public 
money to Roman Catholic schools. (J.0., D.P., A.N., 1952, pp. 5019, 5020, and 5024.) 

3 Normally a deputy who is not going to attend a sitting leaves his voting-cards with an 
officer of his group or with a friend, but sometimes he seeks formal leave of absence and 
his cards cannot then be cast on his behalf. Socialist and Communist deputies never did this. 

* Such as M. Duclos (Communist) while he was imprisoned during the spring. 
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erreurs matérielles committed by the Assembly’s administrative services 
and subsequently corrected. 

During the nine and a half months from M. Pinay’s demand for investi- 
ture by the Assembly, on 6 March 1952, to the receipt by the Assembly of 


TABLE I 


Percentages of the total number of divisions in which stated percentages 
of the deputies of each group voted differently from the largest section of 









































the group. 
Set Percentage of deputies voting differently from the largest section 
, - of the group 
membership* 0 0-5 5-10 | 10-15 | 15-25 | 25-35 | 35-45 | 45-55 | 55-66 
Comm. 96 100 — — — _—— — — = 
RP. 4; 100 — — —— — — — — 
Soc. 106 99 1 ° = a — _- — = 
1.0.M. 11 98 — 2 * —_ — — — 
M.R.P. 82 57 32 7 2 2 a xs * 
U.D.S.R. 21 79 8 3 a 1 4 1 1 * 
Rad. 67 63 26 s 1 2 1 1 1 
RI. 49 79 14 3 2 * ° ™ - * 
A.P.3 19 90 10 a . — a a —- oe 
P.U.S.2 22 88 9 1 * 2 a — — as 
G.LP.® 42 69 20 7 1 2 1 ” — — 
‘ARS."* 29 71° 18 6 1 3 1 — — — 
‘R.PF.* 87 76. 13 1 i 4 ¢ 2 2 1 
R.P.F.° 117 62 .| 26. 2 * * 3 4 ps 1 
A.R.S.” 31 80 10 7 1 1 1 * * — 
R.P.F.’ 87 67 20 5 3 2 3 — — a 
Notes 


An asterisk indicates that the stated degree of disunity occurred too rarely to be recorded 
by a percentage. 

1 These figures relate to membership at 6 March or at the formation of the group con- 
cerned in July; they exclude ministers and M. Herriot. 

? Figures for 257 divisions before the reunion of the Peasant groups. 

> Figures for 415 divisions after the G.I.P. was formed. 

* Record for 306 divisions of those R.P.F. deputies who eventually seceded to form 
the A.R.S. 

5 Record for 306 divisions of those R.P.F. deputies who remained ‘orthodox’. 

° Record for 306 divisions of the whole R.P.F. group before the split. 

7 Figures for 366 divisions after the split. 


formal notice of his resignation, on 22 December 1952, there were 673 
divisions, of which 1 has been ignored because only deputies who were 
present in the Assembly were allowed to take part in it. 


(a) Discipline 

To what extent did each group vote as a unit, without the defection of 
any of its members? The answer to this question is given in Table I, which 
shows the percentage of divisions in which stated proportions of each group 
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voted differently from the largest section of the group. (If none of the 
deputies votes differently from the others in his group and the group thus 
votes or abstains unanimously, then ‘the largest section’ will consist of the 
entire group; if 33 per cent. of the members vote for a motion, 33 per cent. 
against, and 34 per cent. abstain, then 66 per cent. will have voted differently 
from ‘the largest section’.) 

From the table it will be seen that discipline was perfect within the 
Communist and Républicain Progressiste groups and that the unanimity 
of the Socialists was broken only in a few divisions (by an Algerian deputy 
on motions relating to the ownership of the Algerian press and by several 
deputies on a Bill relating to the sale of apartments). The groups of the 
centre were much less disciplined, but those of the right—the Républicains 
Indé pendants and the Peasants—showed remarkable unity. At the extreme 
right discipline again decreased, as the Pinay experiment broke the mono- 
lithic unity of the R.P.F. The lack of discipline of most of the smaller 
groups is more apparent than real, for the defection of a single deputy 
means the loss of 5 or even 10 per cent. of a small group’s strength. If this 
fact is taken into account, and the first two, three, or four percentages 
(according to the size of the group) are added together, it will be seen how 
rarely was the discipline of each group violated by more than a very few 
deputies. 

The unity within the groups was to a large measure extended to the 
major parties formed of two or more associated groups. The Communists 
and Républicains Progressistes always voted together; the largest section 
of the I.O.M. voted the same way as the largest section of the M.R.P. in 
78 per cent. of the divisions; the same was true of the U.D.S.R. and Radicals 
in 83 per cent.; of the A.P., the P.U.S., and the R.I. in 93 per cent. of the 
divisions held before the union of the peasant groups in July; of the G.LP. 
and the R.I. in 96 per cent. of the divisions after that union; of the dissident 
and orthodox Gaullists in 91 per cent. of the divisions before the split in 
the R.P.F. but in only 71 per cent. of the divisions after the split—the 
A.R:S. deputies now voted as they really wanted on issues of types that had 
previously seemed not sufficiently important to justify them in violating 
the unity of the R.P.F. Although the Communists and the Socialists were 
both in opposition to the Government and to the conservative and Catholic 
majority that supported it, they voted the same way in only 65 per cent. of 
the divisions. 

The topics which caused most of the serious defections from the groups 
and of the divisions between associated groups were few in number, 
although they gave rise to many votes. The chief were: the Finance Bills 
for 1952 and 1953, which caused trouble in all the groups supporting the 
Government and also in the R.P.F.; the Tunisian problem, which parti- 
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cularly disturbed the internal discipline of the U.D.S.R., Radicals, Républi- 
cains Indépendants, and Peasants; various routine measures on the educa- 
tion services, which divided both the U.D.S.R. and the Radicals; the 
amnesty for wartime collaborators, which caused trouble within the R.P.F., 
Radical, and M.R.P. groups; and the Bill for a sliding scale to connect the 
minimum wage and the cost of living, which caused trouble in all the 
governmental groups and in the R.P.F. 


(b) Loyalty 


M. Pinay’s Government was supported primarily by all the centre groups 
between the Marxists and the R.P.F. Although it owed its existence to the 


TABLE II 


Percentages of divisions in which the largest section of each group voted 
with the Government, voted against it, or abstained 














Before split in R.P.F. After split in R.P.F. 

Group With | Against | Abst. Group With | Against | Abst. 
Comm. 12 86 2 Comm. 10 87 3 
RP. 12 86 2 R.P. 10 87 cb 
Soc. 39 55 6 Soc. 24 66 10 
1.0.M. 60 11 29 1.0.M. 74 13 13 
M.R.P. 82 16 2 M.R.P. 81 16 3 
U.D.S.R. 87 6 7 U.D.S.R. 83 11 6 
Rad. 93 6 1 Rad. 85 11 4 
RI. 89 9 = RI. 85 11 4 
ALP. 89 9 2 G.LP. 86 12 2 
P.US. 86 12 2 oo — _ — 
*A.RS.’ 68 20 12 A.RS. 75 19 6 
‘RP.’ 57 23 20 R.P.F. 53 30 17 
R.P.F. 61 21 18 — — _— _— 























support of the dissident Gaullists who had voted for M. Pinay’s investiture, 
and although only with their aid could it have a majority over the combined 
opposition, its working majority normally depended only on the loyalty of 
the parties represented in it, as the opposition groups rarely combined 
against it on issues of major importance. 

This loyalty can be tested by examining the record of the groups in the 
562 divisions in which the Government took part. (The ministers abstained 
from voting in 110 divisions—16 per cent. of the total. Some of these were 
on issues on which the Government is traditionally neutral, such as changes 
in the procedure of the Assembly; others were on minor issues about which 
the Government did not care; and some were on proposals which were not 
of minor importance but which had so much support in the Assembly that 
the Government did not wish to record its hostility to them lest it should 
needlessly arouse the resentment of some of its supporters.) ° 
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Table II shows how the groups voted in the remaining 562 divisions. 
As the Government’s position became more difficult after the summer 
recess, the divisions are considered in two classes—the 235 before the split 
in the R.P.F. at the end of the summer sittings and the 327 after it; for the 
Peasant groups the first class includes only the 199 divisions prior to their 
reunion shortly before the split in the R.P.F. and the second includes all 
the 363 divisions after it. 











TABLE III 
How the largest section of each group voted in twenty-six critical divisions 
Before split in R.P.F. After split in R.P.F. 

Group With | Against | Abst. Group With | Against| Abst 
Comm. — 23 — Comm. -- 3 a 
Rep. Prog. — 23 — Rep. Prog. = 3 — 
Soc. 6 16 1 Soc. — 3 a 
1.0.M. 19 1 3 I.0.M. 3 — —~ 
M.R.P. 20 — 3 M.R.P. 3 —_— —_ 
U.D.S.R. 23 o — U.D.S.R. 3 — — 
Rad. 23 — — Rad. 3 — — 
R.1L. 23 — RI. 3 — —_— 
A.P.} 22 — — G.LP.1 4 sai ani 
P.U.S.! 22 — — ae _ —_ 
“ARS.” 21 — 2 A.R.S. 3 — — 
*R.P.F.’ 5 2 16 R.P.F. —_ 2 1 
R.P.F. 6 1 16 — _— — — 


























‘ One division took place between the reunion of the Peasant groups and the split in 
the R.P.F. 


Despite minor variations the general pattern is clear. The most loyal 
supporters of the Government—the groups most satisfied with its policies— 
were the Radicals, the U.D.S.R., the Républicains Indépendants, and the 
Peasants. They were followed at a little distance by the M.R.P. and at a 
farther distance by the A.R.S. deputies (both before and after they formed 
a separate group) and the I.O.M. Although the orthodox R.P.F. voted with 
the Government more often than it voted against it or abstained, its support 
was usually withheld in those critical divisions on important controversial 
issues when victory was essential to the Government. The Socialists and, 
above all, the Communists were the parties of sustained opposition, 
although the Socialists sometimes voted with the Government in critical 
divisions, such as some of those on the Finance Bill for 1952. Those differ- 
ences are shown clearly in Table III, dealing with twenty-six divisions of 
the first importance. Twenty-four of these were on issues on which the 
Government had posed the question of confidence under Article 49 of the 
Constitution or which it said it would regard as issues of confidence 
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although for the sake of its timetable it would not pose the formal question; 
the two remaining divisions were on M. Pinay’s demands for investiture 
and for the indefinite postponement of interpellations on the composition 
of his newly formed cabinet. 

Except for the opposition of the I.O.M. to a motion on the clause in the 
1952 budget empowering the Government to reduce expenditure by decree, 
never in these divisions did the largest section of any government group 
vote against the Government, and abstentions can be recorded only of 
the I.0.M., the M.R.P., and the dissident Gaullists before they formed 
the A.R.S. 

Although it was rare for the opposition parties to combine, and although 
after the formation of the A.R.S. the Government was supported by groups 
commanding an absolute majority of the deputies in the Assembly, the 
ministers were defeated in 102 divisions—18 per cent. of those in which 
they took part. Usually the defeat was on a relatively unimportant issue, 
but sometimes it was on an important one, and occasionally the Govern- 
ment would insist that the Assembly should reverse its decision. In sixty 
divisions the Government was defeated although it received the votes of 
most of its supporters; in most of these divisions a few at least of the 
ministerialists abstained or even voted against the Government; in almost 
a score of them the Government’s defeat was due to the hostile votes of 
ministerialists, as only part of the regular opposition voted against it. In 
forty-one further divisions the majority of the ministerialists voting cast 
their votes against the Government. In one division the Government, sup- 
ported only by the A.R.S., was defeated by the Communists; all the other 
groups abstained. This was only one of the odd results that occurred. Some- 
times the Government found itself supported only by one or more of the 
opposition groups and would be defeated by the ministerialists and the rest 
of the opposition. Sometimes the Government, some ministerialists, and 
part of the opposition would defeat the majority of the ministerialists and 
the rest of the opposition. Yet eccentric coalitions of this kind were as 
unimportant as they were unusual, just as the combination of some minis- 
terialists with all or part of the opposition might sometimes provide a 
majorité de rencontre but could never provide a majorité de remplacement 
until either the Socialists or the R.P.F. were prepared to support a new 
government. 

The general picture of the National Assembly that results from this 
analysis is of a chamber which had rigidly disciplined groups on the left, 
well-disciplined groups in the centre, and very well-disciplined groups on 
the right; at the extreme right the unity of the whole R.P.F. before the split 
was violated as frequently as that of the Radicals and far more seriously; 
both before and after the split the A.R.S. and the pure R.P.F. showed 
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degrees of discipline intermediate between those of the Radicals and the 
right-wing groups. The Government could place a fair amount of reliance 
on all the groups forming its coalition except the I.0.M.; but for victory it 
needed divisions in the ranks of the opposition, not only to eliminate the 
absolute majority which the opposition possessed until the formation of 
the A.R.S., but also to counterbalance the frequent defections of its own 
supporters. As a result, the Government could never be sure how it would 
fare in votes on issues that seriously divided both its own groups and the 
opposition. 


Il. THE COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLIC 


The composition of the Council during M. Pinay’s Government was more 
complicated than that of the Assembly. At the start in March 1952 there 
were eight groups, and in June 1952, after the renewal of half the Council, 
there were eleven, as follows. (The first figure after each name gives the 
membership of the group in March; the figure in brackets gives the member- 
ship in June. The three senators who were ministers—one R.I., two R.G.R. 
—and the Council’s President—R.G.R.—are excluded.) 


Communists—18 (17) 

Socialists—62 (55) 

1.0.M.—nil (11) 

M.R.P.—21 (24) 

Centre Républicain (C.R.)—nil (3) 

Rassemblement des Gauches Républicains (R.G.R.)—78 (71) 
Centre Républicain d’ Action Rurale et Sociale (C.R.A.R.S.)\—16 (19) 
Parti Républicain de la Liberté (P.R.L.)—11 (11) 

R.I1.—46 (46) 

R.P.F.—56 (46) 

Rassemblement d’Outre-mer (R.O.M.)—nil (8). 


The Centre Républicain was affiliated to the M.R.P.; the C.R.A.R.S. and 
P.R.L. were affiliated to the Républicains Indépendants; and the R.O.M. 
was affiliated to the R.P.F. The membership of some groups changed 
slightly from time to time. There were always a few non-inscrits. 

In theory, the Government could count on the support of all the groups 
except the Communists, Socialists, the R.P.F., and the R.O.M. In practice, 
however, it sometimes had trouble, because its supporters were more con- 
servative than its coalition in the Assembly. There was always the danger 
that the Council might amend a Bill by an absolute majority which the 
Government would not be able to override because it lacked the sure sup- 
port of an absolute majority in the Assembly. As a result, in the divisions 
on some Bills, the Government, like its predecessors, found itself in the 
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curious position of wanting the Council to adopt an avis that was favour- 
able on the whole, and yet not to do so by too large a majority because of 
some awkward amendments which the avis contained; occasionally this 
would even cause the three senators who were members of the Government 
to abstain from voting for a favourable avis on one of the Government’s 
own Bills. Divisions in the Council were much less frequent than in the 
Assembly. Excluding a few divisions in which votes could be cast only by 
senators who were present, there were no more than 130 divisions during 
the Government’s life; 83 of these took place after the partial renewal of 
the Council, and it was only in these that the C.R., I.0.M., and R.O.M. 
took part: the other groups took part in all the divisions. 


(a) Discipline 
Discipline in the Council was laxer than in the Assembly—even the 
unity of the Communists was violated occasionally and that of the Socialists 


TABLE IV 


Percentages of the total number of divisions in which stated percentages of 
the senators of each group voted differently from the largest section of the 











group 
Percentage of senators voting differently from the largest section 
of the group 
Group 0 0-5 5-10 | 10-15 | 15-25 | 25-35 | 35-45 | 45-55 | 55-66 

Communist 99 — * — a -— — — as 
Socialist 67 31 1 1 — — — — _ 
1.0.M. 92 —_— _— — — — 6 2 — 
M.R.P. 64 12 7 2 10 2 3 * — 
CR. 66 — — — — 31 — a 3 
R.G.R. 44 19 8 4 8 12 . 5 — 
RI. 44 38 5 1 3 2 5 1 1 
C.R.A.R.S. 73 _ 14 2 1 2 4 3 —-- 
P.R.L. 78 — 5 a= 4 3 5 aa 
R.P.F. 62 11 5 10 5 3 2 2 = 
R.O.M. 63 — 30 — 3 1 3 — _ 
































An asterisk indicates that the stated degree of disunity occurred too rarely to be recorded 
by a percentage. 
quite frequently. With the exception of the Communists and the I.0.M., 
all the groups were disunited in more than 20 per cent. of the divisions, as 
can be seen from Table IV, which shows for the Senate what Table I shows 
for the Assembly. 

As in the Assembly, discipline was greatest on the left and right, was 
least in the centre, and decreased again with the R.P.F., although the 
divisions in the R.P.F. did not result in any secessions until January 1953, 
when five members formed an A.R.S. group and one joined the R.I. The 
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indiscipline of the smaller groups is again more apparent than real because 
a single senator forms several ‘per cent.’ of his group’s membership. 

The greater degree of disunity in the Senate is shown also in the relations 
between associated groups. The largest sections of the R.I. ang the P.R.L. 
voted the same way in only 82 per cent. of the divisions; for the C.R.A.R.S. 
and the R.I. the figure is 92 per cent.; for each it is less than the figure for 
the corresponding groups in the Assembly. In 93 per cent. of the divisions 
after the elections the largest sections of the R.P.F. and the R.O.M. voted 
the same way; for the M.R.P. and the C.R. the figure is 87 per cent. The 
Communists and Socialists voted the same way in 66 per cent. of the 
divisions; for their groups in the Assembly the figure is 65 per cent. 


(b) Loyalty 


The support the Government received from each group was very like 
that which it received from the corresponding or similar group in the 


TABLE V 


Percentages of divisions in which the largest section of each group voted 
with the Government, voted against it, or abstained 








Group With Against Abst. 
Communist 14 82 4 
Socialist 39 54 7 
1.0.M. 60 13 27 
CR. 62 18 20 
M.R.P. 71 20 9 
R.G.R. 89 8 3 
R.I. 88 9 3 
C.R.A.R.S. 90 7 3 
P.R.L. 80 9 11 
R.P.F. 48 32 20 
R.O.M. 62 29 9 














Assembly. The three ministers abstained in nineteen divisions—15 per cent. 
of the total. The record of each group in the remaining 111 divisions is 
shown in Table V. The figures for the I1.0.M., the C.R., and the R.O.M. 
relate to 68 divisions after the elections; those for the other groups relate 
to all the divisions in which the ministers took part. 

The Government was defeated in seventeen divisions—15 per cent. of 
those in which it took part. In five divisions a majority of its own supporters 
voted against it; in twelve it was defeated by a minority of its supporters 
voting with opposition groups. Most of the defeats were on minor issues. 
The Constitution makes the Cabinet responsible to the Assembly alone, 
and the Government never declared that it would treat a vote in the Senate 
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as a question of confidence, as M. Marie did once in 1948. Moreover, even 
some of the major amendments which the Cabinet sought later to have 
rejected by the Assembly were made by the Council without a vote being 
recorded. As a result it is not possible to see how the groups in the Council 
behaved in votes upon issues comparable to those which the Government 
made into, or treated as, questions of confidence in the Assembly. 

The general picture of the Council of the Republic is strikingly similar 
to that of the National Assembly. The groups in the Council were on the 
whole only a little less disciplined than the corresponding groups in the 
Assembly, and they showed about the same degrees of loyalty or hostility 
to M. Pinay’s Government as the latter. 





A NOTE ON ‘IMPROVEMENT?’ AND ‘PROGRESS’ 


“THE rage of modern improvement’, said Blackstone in his inaugural lecture as 
Vinerian Professor at Oxford, has given rise to indiscriminate changes in the laws 
and hence to many mischiefs. What was this ‘improvement’? An early use of the 
word in a discussion of a social topic occurs in the chapter on property in Locke’s 
Second Treatise of Civil Government. The ‘improvement of labour’, says Locke, 
‘makes the greater part of the value of anything’. Adam Smith has a similar use 
in the Lectures on Police, Revenue, Justice and Arms: ‘Nature produces for every 
animal everything that is sufficient to support it without having recourse to the 
improvement of the original production’; but ‘such is the delicacy of man alone 
that no object is produced to his liking. He finds that in everything there is need 
for improvement. .. . To improve and multiply the materials which are the prin- 
cipal objects of our necessities gives rise to all the variety of the arts.’ These are 
examples of economic improvement: the Federalist gives us examples of political 
improvement: “The science of politics, however, like most other sciences has 
received great improvement. The efficacy of various principles is now well under- 
stood which were either not known at all, or were imperfectly known, to the 
ancients; the introduction of legislative checks and balances; the institution of 
courts composed of judges holding their office during good behaviour; the repre- 
sentation of the people in the legislature; these are either wholly new discoveries 
or have made their principal progress to perfection in modern times.’ Sir James 
Mackintosh seems to be using ‘improvement’ in a similar sense when he says in 
the Vindiciae Gallicae: ‘No important political improvement was ever obtained 
in a period of tranquillity. ... Whatever excellence, whatever freedom is discover- 
able in governments, has been infused into them by the shock of revolution.’ 

A different kind of ‘improvement’, however, seems to be found in Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations and in Joseph Priestley. In the Wealth of Nations 
Smith finds that economic improvement is based upon the division of labour, 
which, in turn, is based on the slow and gradual development of the ‘propensity’ 
in human nature to ‘truck, barter and exchange’.? In the Essay on the First Prin- 
ciples of Government Priestley says that God has ordained such a form of social 
development that man’s improvement is limitless; always ‘mankind in a later age 
are greatly superior to mankind in a former age’. Later, part of Priestley’s reply 
to Burke’s Reflections is that the American and French Revolutions represent the 
fulfilment of Isa. ii. 4 and Mic. iv. 3. 

The difference between the two types of meaning is fairly obvious. Improve- 


1 See below: I think this is an example of the older use of ‘progress’. 

2 This is developed further by Tom Paine in, for example, the Letter to the Abbé Raynal: 
‘A mutuality of wants has formed the individuals of each society into a kind of national 
society. . .. The wants of the individual ... are now augmented into the wants of the nation.’ 
Man ‘now trades with the same countries which former ages . . . would have gone to war 
with’, and only prejudice remains to thwart the further extension of civilization. A similar 
argument is found in the second part of the Rights of Man. 
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ment as discussed by Locke, by Smith in the Lectures, by the Federalist, and by 
Mackintosh, evidently requires a good deal of effort and inventiveness; it is in 
some sense the outcome of men’s deliberate and purposive reflection. Whereas, in 
the Wealth of Nations, at least the beginnings of improvement proceed automati- 
cally from man’s nature; while for Paine improvement has a social basis, and for 
Priestley it is divinely ordained. In these last three examples, indeed, improvement 
becomes something much more like what commonly came to be called ‘progress’; 
and Priestley, in common with some other writers of his time, used the two ex- 
pressions interchangeably. 

Reference to the Oxford English Dictionary indicates that the words ‘improve- 
ment’ and ‘progress’ were both in process of acquiring their modern meanings at 
this time. Earlier uses of ‘improvement’, deriving from the Anglo-French emprue- 
ment, were specialized, referring to profitable cultivation of land by the owner (as 
against letting for cultivation for a tenant’s profit), to any turning of land to better 
account—such as the reclamation of waste, or to an act or process of enhancement 
or making more complete. Some of these earlier usages lingered alongside the 
newer and wider usage: for instance, it was common in the eighteenth century to 
speak of improvement in agriculture (and to this day improvement features in the 
law of landlord and tenant); while an inventor, or any active man anxious to put 
new ideas into practice might be called an ‘improver’.' The use of improvement 
with a social reference in the first group of writings mentioned above seems to be 
another instance of a blend of the earlier and the newer meanings of the word. The 
authors of the Federalist, for instance, could have been regarded as ‘improvers’: 
their improvements consisted of devices that were parallels in the political world 
to Bentham’s Panopticon or the steam-heating of his house, or to Paine’s iron 
bridge or his smokeless candle. 

The word ‘progress’ changed meaning also, but more completely. Earlier con- 
fined to referring to a literal movement forward (as, I think, in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and in the use still found in Oxford of a ‘College Progress’ to mean an organized 
visit of the Fellows round college estates) the separate sense of moving to a higher 
or better stage evidently became established in the seventeenth century, and there 
was no question of any admixture of specialized meanings from earlier times. The 
social improvement of the improvers could be linked with references to individual 
‘improvements’: social progress was not linked with individual ‘progresses’. 


Queen's College, Oxford WILFRID HARRISON 
1 Landscaping and town-planning are good examples of improvement. Cf. Critical Ob- 


servations on the Buildings and Improvements of London, published in 1771 by J. Stuart 
(‘The Athenian’). 









THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


MEMBERS are reminded that the Fourth Annual Conference of the Association will be held 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge, on the week-end of 26 to 28 March 1954. 

It is hoped to include among the papers for discussion at the Conference one by Michael 
Oakeshott on ‘Recent Developments in Political Theory’ and one by C. J. Hampson on 
‘Some Aspects of Administrative Law’. It is also hoped to arrange a discussion on ‘Problems 
of Nationalized Industries’ and to have a paper from a distinguished visitor from abroad. 

The International Political Science Association held a Round Table in Paris on 10 to 12 
June 1953 on ‘Comparative Public Administration with special reference to Bureaucracy’. 
Professor Taylor Cole (U.S.A.) was general rapporteur, and discussions at the six sessions 
were led by R. Aron (France), C. Ascher (U.S.A.), J. Barents (Netherlands), D. N. Chester 
(U.K.), Th. Cavalcanti (Brazil), and F. Vito (Italy). About a dozen countries were repre- 
sented. 

It is hoped to hold a further international Round Table at Florence next year (4-9 April) 
on ‘Teaching and Research in Comparative Government’. 

A. H. Hanson is spending a year in Ankara at the United Nations Public Administration 
Centre, and J. C. Rees, University College, Leicester, is at present acting as Secretary- 


Treasurer of the Political Studies Association of the United Kingdom. 
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PARLIAMENT: A SURVEY. Edited by 3. 3. CRAIK HENDERSON. 
(Allen & Unwin. Pp. vi+ 296. 22s. 6d.) PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL- 
IZED INDUSTRY. Edited by w. a. ROBSON. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 390. 


25s.) 


Nobody loves symposia: they are neither one thing nor another; they are not periodicals 
nor yet books, not collaboration in authorship nor yet co-operative research. There is 
seldom enough sense of common purpose in them to grip the reader. Yet since the war the 
symposium has become almost: the prescribed form for dealing with any large topic in 
politics or public administration. Is this due to something in the nature of the subject? or 
to conditions in the publishing trade? Perhaps the two things go together. The volume of 


contemporary source material has increased; so have the pace of change and the complexity 
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of the problems. At the same time (at least up till 1949 or 1950) most academic persons have 
been heavily engaged in teaching, often over a very wide field. It required great courage, as 
well as other distinguished qualities, for Sir Ivor Jennings to embark upon the preparation 
of Cabinet Government and Parliament in the 1930's; perhaps it would be foolhardy for 
anyone to work on so large a scale now. Authors’ difficulties go a long way to explain the 
difficulties of publishers. The cost and delays of publication have increased, so that the 
publication of a book is a bigger speculation than it used to be; most symposia have some 
distinguished members whose participation almost guarantees public interest and some 
financial success, and if the editor is active there is a good chance that the book will reach 
the public before its contents are stale. We ought to be grateful for what we get; but it is 
essential to remember that these are makeshift substitutes for books. 

It is interesting to compare these two symposia, which are important examples of that 
genre. Mr. Craik Henderson has the more elderly and distinguished team; his collection 
contains a good deal of ‘cauld kail het again’, but it also has some articles better than 
anything in Problems of Nationalized Industry. Professor Robson, however, has tried more 
seriously to give his symposium some of the qualities of a book. The subject has been 
organized more systematically, and Professor Robson has himself contributed a concluding 
section ninety pages long, in which he sums up the problems and possibilities of nationaliza- 
tion as they seem to an impenitent Fabian of the 1920’s. This is the only thing in either 
book which is likely to be of much interest to a historian of political thought and institutions 
writing fifty years from now. 

Mr. Henderson, with modesty which is not quite in place, has confined himself to a small 
chapter in the middle of the volume, and has left to Mr. G. M. Young the pains and 
pleasures of summing up. Mr. Young unfortunately has savoured the pleasures and skipped 
the pains. His wide historical view is entrancing, but (as he knows quite well) it is not very 
closely related to history. (For Parliament—he says—the period from 1840 to 1870 ‘was a 
golden age and, like most golden ages, perhaps it never really existed’.) His remedies for 
present evils are eminently quotable, and they will make excellent new examination ques- 
tions; mainly because they will serve to sort out candidates of equal academic ability into 
those who have a sense of political reality and those who have not. In style Sir Cecil Carr’s 
essay rivals that of Mr. Young; who but Sir Cecil could write twenty pages on ‘Delegated 
Legislation’ which are graceful and stimulating and contain some material that is really 
new? There is little in the other essays which is not perfectly familiar: but at least none of 
them fall below a high standard of competence. 

This is more than can be said of Professor Robson’s book, which contains a good deal 
that might have been left within the covers of the famous ‘Nationalisation’ number of the 
Political Quarterly, published in the summer of 1950. There is, however, an article on “The 
Consumers’ Interest’ by Mr. Frank Milligan which is a serious study of the evidence and 
contains a good deal not published elsewhere. And there is Professor Robson’s concluding 
chapter, which is of exceptional interest. 

Professor Robson represents one side of Fabian Socialism as Professor Cole represents 
another; they have both lived through and with the development of Socialist policy since 
the early 1920's, and they are unrivalled authorities on the changing climate of opinion in 
that period. Professor Cole, who is represented here by a characteristic article on ‘Labour 
and Staff Problems under Nationalization’, has remained at heart a Guild Socialist; but 
even Professor Cole responded to the demand for ‘strong government’ in the bad times of 
the 1930’s. Professor Robson has been true for his part to the Webbian faith in a science 
of administration and the supreme virtue of efficiency; but it is clear that experience of 
nationalization has forced him to take account of matters which he would have regarded as 
secondary in the great days of ‘corporationism’. For one thing, the formula ‘Measurement 
and Publicity’ does not seem quite so adequate as it did; or rather, it is still adequate in 
theory, but the practical difficulties of Measurement seem greater the closer one comes to 
them. On the other hand, no one could now complain that Professor Robson is insensitive 
(as Sidney Webb was insensitive) to the problem of ‘grass-roots’ democracy in industry. 
One section of his article is headed ‘From Nationalization to Socialization’, and the theme 
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runs through the whole article. The political theorists have scarcely begun to unravel the 

history of these two words. When they get to work, they will find that Professor Robson, 

both when he is cloudy and when he is precise, is a primary source for the stage reached 

by political thought in what may then be called the Post-Morrison period. 

University of Manchester W. J. M. MACKENZIE 
POSTSCRIPT 

These books, and others in the same field, suggest that even orthography has constitutional 
implications. 

The battle between -ISE and -IZE, -ISATION and -IZATION, is an old one, which has 
remained in balance for at least fifty years. (For the superficial researcher the first landmark 
is an article in the N.E.D. under -IZE, which was published in 1901.) The arguments are 
very evenly balanced—etymology and pronunciation are alleged on behalf of Z, convenience 
and the trend of usage on behalf of S—and they certainly do not resolve the matter one 
way or the other. But printers must have a rule; different printers have different rules, and 
authors frequently show petulance when their printer imposes on them a rule which they 
dislike. 

This strain becomes conspicuous in discussions of nationalization, because Parliament has 
enacted nationalisation with an S (The Coal Industry NationaliSation Act 1946), and it is 
repellent to a scholar to see a statute quoted with a spelling not found in the original text. 
It is not likely that a printer would insist on altering the spelling of a direct quotation; but 
this does not help us much, because a text still presents an odd appearance if ‘nationalise’ 
and its derivatives are so written in quotations from Statute and other Parliamentary pub- 
lications, but appear with Z elsewhere. Many printers of great authority favour Z; Parlia- 
mentary usage in this case makes their search for consistency much more difficult, and 
one finds many oddities if one follows the discussion of nationalization through the hands 
of various proof-readers. The ‘NationaliSation’ number of the Political Quarterly in 1950 
used S; but Professor Robson’s book, which is largely drawn from it, uses Z, and the 
Political Quarterly itself (January-March 1953) has now gone over to Z. In the first number 
of this Journal Mr. Chester uses Z; elsewhere (under the authority of the Institute of Public 
Administration, for instance) he uses S. Z is used in Mr. Henderson’s book; the editor of 
this Jourral in reviewing it in Public Administration uses S. This is a nightmare, and it would 
be satisfactory to claim that the authority of Parliament had settled the matter in favour 
of S. But I am afraid that we cannot hope to do so. 

There are three questions which could be answered by research; but there is no point in 
pushing research very far, as the answers are probably well known already to the officials 
concerned in the Palace of Westminster and in Her Maijesty’s Stationery Office. 

1. How did ‘Nationalisation’ with an S come to be established in the Act of 1946 and in 
later Parliamentary usage? (e.g. The Select Committee on Nationalised Industries—H.C. 
332 of 1952). The printer of the Statutes apparently went over from Z to S as early as 1870:' 
Hansard went the same way some time between 1886 and 1890: and I have not found Z in 
any other official publication after that date. This is based only on a very rough check; it 
suggests a deliberate change of practice, but not a co-ordinated or pre-arranged one. 

2. Has Statute any general authority in matters of orthography? Clearly Parliament can 
specifically enact a spelling, as it can enact anything else. But it rarely (if ever) does so; the 
nearest that it comes to it in ordinary practice is in the clause enacting the short title of an 
Act. Such a clause is decisive as regards the spelling of the title of the Act, but it is sub- 
mitted that it has no further force. Parliament like any other author is entitled to be quoted 
correctly, with the spelling which it has chosen to use; Parliamentary spelling is thus likely 
to be spread widely abroad, and to create embarrassments for those who adopt a different 
usage; but Parliament cannot be taken to enact a spelling by implication only, if it does not 
choose to do so expressly. : 

3. Does Parliament in any literal sense choose the spelling of Acts of Parliament? There 
may be many little debates about spelling buried in the Hansard reports of the Committee 
‘authorize’, 31 & 32 Vict. c. 101 s, 150 (1868); ‘authorise’, 33 Vict. c. 9 s. 3 (1870). 
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stage of Bills; I have come on only one discussion which bears directly on the spelling of 
‘nationalisation’. This was on the Committee stage of the Gas Bill. The Conservative 
minority had fought a vigorous rearguard action, and permitted themselves a little levity 
near the end of business. Mr. Brendan Bracken was for S—'I feel nationalisation is an ugly 
thing, and an ugly word. Why make it more ugly by putting in a “Z”?’ Mr. Pitman was 
for Z, on orthodox grounds (though it is interesting to note that the publishing house of 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons accept S: see (for instance) Griffith and Street, Principles of 
Administrative Law, at pp. 285 and 288, and M. Alderton Pink, A Dictionary of Correct 
English, both published by Pitman’s). The matter was not pushed to a vote, as Mr. Gaitskell, 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, intervened to say—‘I am advised that this need not be 
dealt with by Amendment, but is a printing matter, and we shall be dealing with it in that 
way.’ Mr. Gaitskell does not say that it is out of order for the House of Commons or for 
one of its Committees to discuss the spelling of a Bill; this would be absurd. But he implies 
that such discussion should be discouraged, and that spelling should be settled by the officials 
in the light of previous practice. There are good reasons for this; but it supports the view 
that Parliamentary spelling has no special constitutional authority, unless it is expressly 
enacted. A meeting of the Clerk of the Parliaments, the Clerk of the House of Commons, 
First Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury, and the Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office would be a very honourable body (honoratissima, as Coke said of Parliament); but it 
is certainly not a Curia, and has no more constitutional standing than the Oxford University 
Press or The Times newspaper. W. J. M. M. 


KING GEORGE THE FIFTH: HIS LIFE AND REIGN. By 
HAROLD NICOLSON. (Constable. Pp. 570. 42s.) 


Mr. Nicolson has carried out with brilliant success a very difficult task and one for which 
professional students of politics have particular reason to thank him. For it is inevitable that 
the role of the monarch in so complex a political system as ours cannot be compared easily 
with that of other heads of States, whether in the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. We are all presumed 
to know our Bagehot, and Mr. Nicolson makes it clear how much of Bagehot’s description 
of the function of the monarch is still applicable. But the role of the monarch is an aspect 
of his personality. It is conceivable that a king or queen might carry out all the formal 
duties of the Crown with no effect at all on policy or even personnel and with only the most 
meagre success as an embodiment of the national tradition. George V did much more than 
that, much more, one suspects, than could have been hoped for in 1910, even if the unending 
‘time of troubles’ during which he reigned could have been foreseen. It was in great part 
because it was a time of troubles that the nation was fortunate in its king, who combined 
great industry, great public spirit, and real shrewdness. (“He’s not nearly such a fool as he 
looks’, as one of the ablest of the members of the first Labour Government put it.) A more 
adventurous or a less conscientious monarch might have made the transition from the dying 
Victorian and Edwardian order to the new egalitarian society far less easy. He could not 
have impeded or even delayed it, but he could have made the transition far more abrupt 
and far more threatening to the continuity of political traditions and habits. 

It is this role that Mr. Nicolson illustrates so admirably. There is not much that is new on 
the crisis of 1910-11. We know a great deal about that from the lives of Asquith, Balfour, &c. 
But to see the crisis from the palace side is illuminating, and it is worth noting that although 
George V resented or deplored the role he had to play, Asquith remained his model Prime 
Minister. As an extremely well-informed spectator of the first war, King George had a good 
deal of interest to say. The political crisis of 1916 is admirably narrated, with not too obtru- 
sive evidence of Mr. Nicolson’s (and King George’s) sympathies. The King, we learn, shared 
Lord Keynes’s views of the character of the 1918 Parliament, and if he did not play quite 
the role attributed to him by Northcliffe in a too famous statement, he had sound sentiments 
and sagacious views on the need to end the Irish disgrace in 1921. Possibly, the account of 


? Standing Committee Debates 1947/48, vol. ii c. 465-9, 
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the formation of the National Government in 1931 is the main political novelty of this 
book, and the narration gains from Mr. Nicolson’s generous sympathy with Ramsay Mac- 
donald. But it is not in detailed historical revision that the great merit of this book lies. 
It has no real rival as a description of the royal role in the modern British Constitution. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that this is a book at a much higher literary level than 
that of standard royal lives. Mr. Nicolson knows how to insert the telling, amusing, but not 
trivial detail, like the role of Messrs. Moss Bros. in the formation of the first Labour 
Government. (There is more in the sartorial question than is dealt with here.) One could 
question some details. For example, the status of Pakistan is not correctly described, and 
‘Eire’ did not exist in 1925 (strictly speaking it does not exist in English today). Queen Vic- 
toria’s anxiety lest her grandsons should be involved in the First Boer War was surely natural 
so soon after the death of the Prince Imperial? It is presumably the dismissal of Melbourne 
in 1835 that is referred to on page 135, not the crisis of the First Reform Bill, and there was 
no ‘Franchise Act’ in 1865. These are trivial errors. A more serious one is suggested by the 
reference to a Persian Regent as ‘an ex-Balliol man’. Surely one needs an ampler word on 
the possibility suggested? This is a book which will get and deserve a great popular success. 
It also deserves the closest attention and praise of students of British political life. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge D. W. BROGAN 





THE WEBBS IN PERSPECTIVE. By R. H. TAWNEY. (Athlone Press. 
Pp. 21. 2s. 6d.) 


Professor Tawney’s Webb Memorial Lecture, written in his customary lucid and judicious 
style, offers a brief reassessment of the work of the Webbs in the light of the problems of 
the present day. Professor Tawney’s first task is to disperse some of the legends. If their 
dinner-parties were truly ‘exercises in asceticism’, they were nevertheless capable of warm 
and sympathetic friendship; if their methods of institutional research sometimes, with dis- 
concerting results, ignored the element of ‘human nature in politics’ that Graham Wallas 
stressed, yet they achieved valuable and enduring successes in this sphere. Nor were they 
interested solely in extending the boundaries of State action: much of their most important 
research was done on voluntary organizations, and most notably on trade unionism. 

How much of the work of the Webbs has value for this country in its present predica- 
ment? Professor Tawney maintains not unjustly that Sidney Webb especially was well 
aware of the problems of industrial efficiency that have come to the fore in the last few 
years. Indeed, he might well have pointed out that it was the startling development of 
American and German competition in the world market in the 1880’s and 1890’s that largely 
gave rise to the concept of Fabian Socialism, culminating in Sidney Webb’s Policy of 
National Efficiency (1902). No one who reads that Fabian Tract of half a century ago can 
fail to be struck by the extent to which its proposals have come to be adopted in the last 
five years, many of them under the aegis of Beatrice Webb’s nephew Stafford Cripps. But 
this by itself is not Socialism, neither for Tawney nor for the Webbs; and the author of 
Equality ends his lecture with a fresh plea for the redistribution of wealth: ‘A well- 
conducted family, when reduced to short commons, devotes, not less care, but more, to 
ensuring that its diminished supplies are equitably proportioned among its members.’ 
Queen's College, Oxford H. M. PELLING 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1951. By pbavip 
BUTLER. (Macmillan. Pp. viii+ 289. 21s.) 


Students of politics everywhere, as well as practitioners of that fine art, are indebted to 
Nuffield College for this excellent study of the British General Election of 1951. It represents 
the third in what I hope may be a continuous series of volumes on British elections. The 
first of these, by R. B. McCallum and Miss Alison Readman, covered the decisive election 
of 1945. The second, by Herbert Nicholas, was a report and analysis of the ‘stalemate’ 
campaign of 1950. The present volume is an incisive and illuminating analysis of the petit 
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triomphe of 1951, that put the present Conservative Government in power. The historian, 
the sociologist, and the more specialized student of political parties will find all these 
volumes indispensable. They represent not only a record of events and a source of inspira- 
tion for further studies but also a kind of ‘progress report’ on the development of scientific 
method in the study of political behaviour. 

David Butler—who assisted Herbert Nicholas with his study of the 1950 election—has 
now applied his own considerable talents for scientific analysis to the election of 1951. 
Although I am sure Mr. Butler would blush at the name—at least I hope he would—he 
nevertheless deserves mention as one of a growing company of scholars seeking to apply 
quantitative methods to the study of politics and known in certain select circles by the 
awful name of ‘polymetricians’. He does not, however, allow his statistical techniques to 
triumph over his basic purpose of presenting in readable English prose a meaningful analysis 
of the British General Election of 1951. An extensive appendix to Chapter X, however, does 
offer to the specialist a more detailed analysis of the election statistics, including the final 
results—for the whole country, and separately for major areas and the large cities, and 
analyses of Turn Out, Swing, and the Relation between Seats and Votes—the so-called 
‘cube law’. 

A second unique feature of the current volume is the inclusion of seven special studies 
of the ‘Campaign in the Constituencies’ written by nine other political scientists under 
Mr. Butler’s direction and editorial guidance. These include reports on particular but 
unidentified constituencies in Durham, London, the Midlands, Scotland, South Wales, the 
West Country, and Northern Ireland. Although the ‘constituency’ reports are of uneven 
quality—and tend to appear repetitious—they demonstrate the value of this type of co- 
operative research. Moreover, by holding a searchlight on widely separated constituencies, 
they provide one means for testing generalizations concerning the election campaign in 
the country as a whole. 

The constituency reports and the statistical appendix make up approximately half of this 
volume. The remainder is devoted to chapters on the Party Organizations, the Candidates, 
the Manifestoes and Addresses, Broadcasting, the General Course of the Campaign, Specific 
Issues, and the National Press. As one who ‘lived through’ the British election of 1951, I was 
most agreeably impressed by Mr. Butler’s vivid, yet objective, account of the events I had 
observed—and by his ability to recapture the general tone and spirit of the campaign. On 
the whole it was orderly and well managed with no sensational disclosures on either side. 
The march of events in Korea, Russia, Egypt, and elsewhere provided some excitement, but 
neither side was able to capitalize on them. On balance they probably did Labour's cause 
more harm than good. 

Nor does Mr. Butler’s analysis reveal any very startling or novel conclusions. Among 
those which he suggests are the following: 

1. The relatively low turnout of the electorate (voter participation ongget from 84 
per cent. in 1950 to 82:5 per cent. in 1951) is to be attributed mainly to the ‘greater apathy 
of the electors in seats which the 1950 election had shown to be safe’. For those seats which 
in 1950 were won by a narrow margin, ‘turnout’ in 1951 actually increased. 

2. There is little evidence to support the argument that the decline in ‘turnout’ was due in 
any considerable measure to the abstention of Liberals in those numerous constituencies 
which had no Liberal candidate. 

3. Where the decline in ‘turnout’ was most pronounced—the ‘swing’ to the Conservatives 
was significantly above the average for the country as a whole. This would suggest that 
Labour candidates suffered more from voter apathy than did the Tories. 

4. The ‘swing’ from Labour to Conservative was markedly low—an average of 1-1 
per cent. for the country as a whole. The greatest ‘swing’—as one might have guessed— 
occurred ‘in those constituencies where the Liberals fought in 1950 but not in 1951’. The 
Liberal vote went overwhelmingly to the Conservatives in a ratio varying from an estimated 
6 to 4 to one of 7 to 3. ‘On the seven to three assumption, no fewer than eighteen of the 
twenty-one (Parliamentary) changes would be attributable to the Liberal vote.’ 

5. ‘The tendency of the British Electoral System to produce exaggerated parliamentary 
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majorities’ is again demonstrated by the close results of 1950 and 1951. The ‘cube law’ was 
confirmed according to which ‘if votes are divided between the two main parties in the 
ratio of A:B, then (Parliamentary) seats will be divided in the ratio of A®:B*’. But the 
formula fits the 1950 and 1951 elections only ‘if substantial allowance is made for the (pro- 
Conservative) bias which now exists in the electoral system’. This accidental bias, estimated 
to be worth about 500,000 votes to the Conservatives, helps to explain how, with 213,000 
fewer popular votes than Labour, they were able to win a majority of seats in Parliament. 

I was impressed also by other aspects of the British Election of 1951—as it appears in 
Mr. Butler’s.admirable study. Not the least of these was the confirmation of the two-party 
system as the basic pattern of British politics. If, as has been said, England does not love 
coalition governments—so also it becomes clear that Great Britain does not love a multiple- 
party system. The campaign of 1951 was essentially a contest between the Labour and 
Conservative parties. The Liberals were a major casualty, and the other minor parties ‘cut 
no ice’ at all. It is sad to reflect that the Liberals, even after they had cut their candidates 
from 475 in 1950 to 109 in 1951, nevertheless fared so badly. ‘Of the 109 Liberal candidates, 
66 failed to secure one-eighth of the votes and lost their deposits.’ Although the so-called 
‘Huddersfield formula’ was rejected by Liberal leaders, and although it would be too much 
to say that the party had become a captive of the Conservatives, the results of 1951 seem to 
indicate a close affinity of Liberals for the revised Conservatism of Churchill, Woolton, 
Eden, and Butler. 

Other minor parties fared even more poorly than the Liberals, and I think it not without 
significance that the Communists—in spite of efforts to ride on Labour’s coat-tails—faced 
almost total eclipse. With only 10 candidates in the field as against 100 in 1950, the Com- 
munists lost every contest by a margin so overwhelming that in no single case did they 
recover the electoral deposit. Am I wrong in assuming that this result is attributable 
not alone to British political wisdom and general good sense but in some measure at 
least to the Welfare State for which both Conservatives and Labour claimed credit in the 
campaign? 

For the Welfare State—as such—was not an issue. Indeed, as an American I was struck 
by the extraordinary extent to which Labour and Conservatives agreed on major matters 
of public policy. We have grown accustomed to speaking of Democrat and Republican as 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum—but had assumed a much wider gap between the major 
parties of Great Britain. There are important differences to be sure, but I am inclined to 
believe that, if 1951 is a fair test, the differences between Labour and Conservatives are no 
greater than those which separate Republicans and Democrats in the United States. 
Rearmament was stressed in 72 per cent. of Conservative election addresses as against 52 
per cent. for Labour. Production was a theme for 69 per cent. of Conservative addresses as 
against only 24 per cent. for Labour. But full employment was mentioned by 74 per cent. of 
Labour candidates as against 69 per cent. of Conservatives. And interestingly enough the 
Social Services were mentioned by 84 per cent. of the Conservatives and 81 per cent. of 
Labour candidates. But in general, ‘Manifestoes and addresses of both alike reflected 
acceptance of the whole fabric of the welfare state, of the need to rearm, and of the general 
outlines of foreign policy.’ 

Nationalization, which in 1950 was mentioned in 56 per cent. of the Labour addresses, 
appeared in only 20 per cent. in 1951. Except for the Conservative promise to de-nationalize 
steel—and reform transport—socialization was scarcely an issue. Indeed, the Conservatives 
outdid Labour in their promise to build 300,000 houses a year and to increase family 
benefits. 

Labour took up its old cry that the Tories could not be trusted to maintain the Social 
Services and the Conservatives—aided by the slogan ‘Abadan, Sudan, and Bevan’—warned 
against Labour bungling of foreign policy. Labour boasted of full employment at high 
wages, and the Conservatives pointed to inflation and material shortages. But no issue in 
1951 Britain developed anything like the heat generated in the 1952 United States Presiden- 
tial election—by half a dozen issues over which Democrats and Republicans snarled at one 
another. Even the cry of ‘war mongering’—almost never raised by Labour candidates, and 
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used mainly by the Conservatives to convict Labour of unfair tactics—never amounted to 
very much. 

And, if we are to believe Mr. Butler and his associates, none of the issues, the candidates, 
or the party machines—nor all of them together—had any decisive effect on the outcome. 
Not even that new monster of mass impression, the TV broadcast, with which both Labour 
and Conservative fumbled—made any discernible difference. ‘It would indeed’, says Mr. 
Butler, ‘be no denying the experience of every politician to argue that no votes were decided 
by individual persuasion. All that one can say is that in the 1951 election there were few 
constituencies where the local efforts since 1950 made a net difference to the majority of 
more than 200 or 300 votes, and only in a handful of cases can these have decided the 
outcome. . . . Voting is a habit which takes a long time to implant. The tradition built up in 
a constituency, both by activities between elections and by the conduct of the contests 
themselves, may have a cumulative effect in the course of years. As yet political studies 
have been confined to too short a term of years to offer any evidence on this point.’ 

There it is briefly and bluntly! The vast effort of propaganda and persuasion that goes 
into a political campaign is but the performance of certain familiar and more or less sacred 
rites traditionally associated with political behaviour. At best it may help to activate the 
voter, to get him to the polls—without any discernible effect upon how he marks his ballot- 
paper. At worst it is but a gigantic waste of time and a vulgar display of visceral reactions. 
Can this be true? Only by the kind of careful research and analysis that went to produce this 
book can we ever hope to find the answer. On finding it may depend the future of democratic 
institutions in our world. 


University of California PETER H. ODEGARD 


THE CONTROL OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. By BASIL CHUBB. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford. Pp. viii + 291. 25s.) 


The title of this work conveys a false idea of its scope. Mr. Chubb’s subject-matter is 
precisely indicated bv the sub-title, ‘Financial Committees of the House of Commons’. His 
aims are: to display the development of financial control by the Commons through select 
committees, to illustrate how these committees operate today, and to discuss possible changes 
in their structure and procedure which might make their work more effective. 

In all these respects he has succeeded admirably, and has piaced students of parliamentary 
institutions deeply in his debt. The Public Accounts Committee, the Select Committee on 
Estimates, and the war-time National Expenditure Committees have long demanded detailed 
study on Mr. Chubb’s level of scholarship. That, until now, they have not received it is 
partly due to the fact that the student of them finds himself faced with a gigantic mass of 
parliamentary papers, most of them—to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase—‘of a dry and repulsive 
kind’, with the result that he has to shift an unusually large mountain of dirt to uncover his 
golden nuggets. One cannot but admire the patience and intelligence that Mr. Chubb has 
devoted to this formidable task. What might have become, in the hands of a lesser scholar, 
a study as repulsive in its aridity as most of the documents upon which it was based, has in 
fact taken shape as a well-proportioned, lucidly written work which is likely to become 
standard and remain so for a long time to come. 

Mr. Chubb first devotes his attention to the history of financial control from early times 
to 1950. One of the most interesting parts of this is the story of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee between 1861, when it was first created, and the outbreak of the First World War. 
Mr. Chubb’s account of the conventions that grew up around the relationship between this 
body, the Comptroller and Auditor-General, the Treasury, the spending departments, and 
the House of Commons, provides yet another illustration—and a very fascinating one—of 
the evolution of those understandings which are so much more important than rules of law 
to the successful working of parliamentary institutions. He also shows how the committee, 
having to a large measure solved the purely accounting problems that provided its original 
raison d’étre, found itself confronted, from the 1880’s onwards, with new demands, arising 
from the greater volume and different character of State expenditure. In responsé to these 
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demands, he writes, ‘the method of piecemeal attack on the details of accounting tended 
gradually to be replaced by a broader approach based, first, on the notion that economy 
means efficiency of method, personnel and organization, and second, on the knowledge 
gained by experience that at the back of the cases of waste or unwise spending often lay a 
fault in the methods used and the safeguards impused’. 

The Public Accounts Committee, however, could not go very far in the direction of 
examining questions of departmental efficiency, as of necessity its nose was kept pretty close 
to the grindstone of the Appropriation Accounts; and a long time elapsed before the new 
challenge evoked its appropriate institutional response. The Estimates Committee of 1912- 
14 made the mistake of sticking as closely to the Estimates as its senior brother stuck to the 
Accounts, and, being unprovided with any equivalent of a Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
succeeded only in duplicating, in an amateurish way, what was already being done, with 
increasing professional competence, by the Treasury. The inter-war Estimates Committee, 
at least until 1932, followed the same dreary, profitless path. In the meantime, however, the 
National Expenditure Committee of 1917-21, which did not have to bother about Estimates 
because there were none, gave an example of the manner in which questions of ‘efficiency’ 
could be tackled by a Select Committee. Twenty-two years later, in the Second World War, 
a similar body produced even more striking results. At last, from 1946 onwards, these war- 
time techniques of investigation were adapted to peace-time uses, with the result that we 
now have an Estimates Committee that continuously justifies its existence. 

In his well-documented account of these developments Mr. Chubb succeeds in clearing up 
at least one current misconception, which the reviewer shared before reading his book. It has 
generally been stated that the inter-war Estimates Committee, for the total duration of its 
existence, was as useless as its pre-1914 predecessor, and for the same reason, viz. that it 
regarded the pruning of the Estimates as its main function; but Mr. Chubb shows quite con- 
clusively that whereas this was broadly true for the period 1921 to 1932, it ceased to be so 
true for the years immediately preceding the Second World War, when the committee, under 
the chairmanship first of Sir Vivian Henderson and then of Sir Isadore Salmon, harked back 
to the methods of investigation employed by the old National Expenditure Committee and 
anticipated those of its successor of 1939-45. Those who have derived their knowledge of 
the Estimates Committee from Sir Ivor Jennings’s Parliament and from the Reports of the 
Procedure Committees of 1932 and 1946 will need to take note of this rather important 
correction. 

To the non-specialist Mr. Chubb’s last two chapters are probably the most important. 
Here, in ‘The Proposal for a Public Expenditure Committee’ and ‘Conclusions’, he enters a 
controversial field. He vigorously defends the Select Committee as an instrument of parlia- 
mentary control and precisely defines the conditions necessary for the successful use of this 
device. In general, he is satisfied with the existing machinery, ‘while the House of Commons 
remains as it is’, and rejects proposals both for an external ‘efficiency audit’ and for the 
merging of the two committees into a single Expenditure Committee of the type proposed 
by Lord Campion. I do not think that he has given sufficient weight to Lord Campion’s 
arguments, which were endorsed by the Select Committee on Procedure in 1946. On the 
other hand, he boldly—and, in my view, justifiably—criticizes the Government’s grounds for 
rejecting these proposals, describing the case put by Mr. Morrison and Mr. Glenvil Hall 
as ‘a mockery of responsible government’. ‘Active select committees,’ he concludes, ‘criti- 
cizing and appraising the conduct of public business, have a powerful effect at once deterrent 
and stimulating, and they go as far as it is possible to go under our present system of govern- 
ment to enable the House of Commons to see that it gets twenty shillings’ worth of goods 
for every pound it spends.’ 

The Appendixes contain valuable tabular, graphical, and statistical information, the 
Bibliography has been carefully compiled, and there is a very full Index. I have detected 
only one statement of fact that requires serious modification. On p. 145 Mr. Chubb writes 
that the post-1945 public corporations ‘are, for the present at least, in receipt of substantial 
grants from public funds’. This is quite untrue, except of the Airways Corporations, and the 
misstatement tends to create an ambiguity in Mr. Chubb’s otherwise impeccable analysis of 
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the powers of the Auditor-General and the Public Accounts Committee in relation to the 
finances of the nationalized industries. 


University of Leeds A. H. HANSON 


EFFICIENCY IN THE NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES. By sir 
HUBERT HOULDSWORTH, HENRY JONES, LORD LATHAM, and LORD 


CITRINE. (George Allen & Unwin for the Institute of Public Administration. 
Pp. ii + 65. 6s.) 


Each of these papers on the National Coal Board, the Gas Industry, London Transport, and 
Electricity Supply has been written by the Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the appropriate 
board or authority. 

The title should not be taken too seriously as an indication of the contents. The contri- 
butors devote some of their space to the necessary task of describing the structure and func- 
tions of the organizations and to subjects such as joint consultation and advertising which 
are only indirectly related to efficiency. Sir Hubert Houldsworth stresses the previous 
‘deplorable history of human relationships’ in the coal industry. Lord Citrine reiterates the 
difficulty of increasing electricity supply with existing restrictions on investment. Lord 
Latham writes interestingly on operational research, although the reader may wonder why 
it needed to be used to confirm that loading and unloading through a train door was quicker 
when the pillar in the middle was removed. 

Only Lord Latham and Mr. Jones write at length about efficiency. The former defines it 
satisfactorily, but shortly afterwards becomes deeply entangled in the efficiency /economy 
maze. Each paper quotes various physical indices of output and productivity (such as output 
per manshift for coal), and both Mr. Jones and Lord Latham give illustrations of how these 
indices are used as statistical controls. Only Mr. Jones, however, states clearly that these 
technical calculations are unsatisfactory tests of efficiency unless costs are also considered. 
None of the authors discusses the worth of an external ‘efficiency audit’, although Mr. 
Herbert Morrison mentions it in his brief foreword and Lord Citrine has written about it 
elsewhere (Public Administration, vol. xxix, No. 4, p. 317, 1951). 

The book is of value mainly because its contributors have such high authority. Although 
it contains little that cannot be found in the annual reports, the emphasis in each paper 
indicates what the writer thinks are the industry’s main problems. 


University of Bristol R. S. MILNE 


AUTONOMY AND DELEGATION IN COUNTY GOVERN- 
MENT. By EMMELINE W. COHEN. (Institute of Public Administration. 
. Pp. 81. 6s.) 


The importance of delegation schemes in local government has been greatly increased as a 
result of the Education Act (1944), the National Health Service Act (1946), and the Town 
and Country Planning Act (1947). These Acts attempt to modify the transfer of powers from 
county district councils to county councils by providing that certain functions may be 
delegated back to smaller bodies, In the case of Education and Health, which are the services 
covered by the present study, powers are delegated not to the county districts but to special 
ad hoc bodies, which cover a wider area (usually that of several county districts) and which 
have a joint composition. The success of these important experiments turns on whether they 
can achieve a real degree of local participation in services that, for purposes of efficient 
administration, require increased centralization. 

Miss Cohen’s study does not pretend to give an answer to this question, and its aim is 
to throw light on the practical operation of the delegation schemes. Its weakness, in what is 
avowedly a field study, is its proclivity to platitudinous generalizations. We hardly need to 
be told that ‘the real business of education only begins when a competent teacher is asso- 
ciated with a group of children in a satisfactory building with the necessary equipment’ 
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(p. 35); nor can we feel surprise that ‘where the county council is hostile to divisional 
administration, and inclined to ride rough-shod over the views of the executives, schemes 
work less smoothly’ (p. 28). There are too many statements of this kind. 

However, Miss Cohen’s study does give some disturbing facts about the scheme’s opera- 
tion. It is clear that some county councils regard these special bodies as mere agents (in 
which case their members have no contribution to make) and that others regard them as 
advisory bodies (a role for which they are not suited). The root of the problem is the 
financial relationship. In the field of Education some county councils revise the estimates 
submitted by their divisional executives without consulting with them, and further prevent 
the latter from spending more than a small sum without prior approval; and they also insist 
that all maintenance as well as building work is put through the county architect’s depart- 
ment. 

Many divisional executives seem to be left with very little discretion, while their staff 
(which is not usually large) is closely subordinated to the county hierarchy. Those county 
councils which appoint divisional education officers of good calibre and standing un- 
doubtedly get better results. This is only possible where the division covers a fairly broad 
area, but the system cannot be expected to work unless the divisional staff can be given more 
responsibility. Delegation in Health Administration is more complex and less developed, 
and Miss Cohen’s conclusion is that its scope is ‘generally very limited’ and ‘the powers of 
decision of the local committees are few’. Generally this study leaves the impression that 
many county councils are not really trying to make delegation work, and that even where 
a real attempt is made to do so, the intrinsic difficulties of the relationship make its success 
problematic. It will strengthen the hands of those who believe that a reform of the local 
government structure is much preferable to the creation of ad hoc bodies having no indepen- 
dent financial or political basis. 


The London School of Economics and Political Science PETER SELF 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By JAMES STIRLING ROSS. (Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xiii+ 398. 30s.) 


The first overall study of the National Health Service has come from the pen of a retired 
civil servant. It is perhaps just as well that this is so, for such a study requires not only the 
ability to find one’s way through a vast body of official documents, but also some under- 
standing of the way in which our civil service goes about the task of designing a new 
instrument of government activity. Sir James Stirling Ross did not, himself, take part in 
this designing process, having spent most of his active life in the Air Ministry, but he was 
responsible for the initiation of the new system of National Insurance in Scotland and con- 
sequently possesses both types of experience. His entry into this new field is justified by the 
result. 

The book starts with a summary of the case for a Health Service. This is followed by an 
historical study in which the reader is carried gently through the formative periods in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but as the subject becomes more complex, in the 
twenties and thirties, the tempo is stepped up and Sir James enters into a detailed study of 
the immediate antecedents of the service that came into being in 1948. He describes the 
designing process in greater detail still, and thereafter deals with each section of the service 
individually, but even here he leans towards the historical type of description, and the final 
service which emerges is, to some extent, a sum of the processes that went to create it; which 
is about as far as one dare go with a subject as young as this. After a section on the service 
in Scotland the book concludes with a progress report in which such things as administration 
and finance are discussed, but to this is added a couple of supplementary chapters; one deals 
with American opinion and the other brings the book up to date to June 1952, and includes 
the Danckwerts award. : 

The study is quite remarkably comprehensive. Sir James Ross has collected almost every 
document that even indirectly deals with the N.H.S. He has made a detailed study of current 
literature, and has examined the public statements by everybody of importance. The book 
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that results is both objective and authoritative, but in spite of this it is readable; it has all 
the quality of a work of reference but it is considerably more interesting. The story is told 
simply, the problems stated clearly, and the picture drawn is reasonable and fair. 

On only two points would I offer criticism. First, I feel that Sir James does less than 
justice to some of the controversial issues. On page 192, for example, he discusses the 
transfer to the Regional Hospital Boards of some functions that had previously been the 
responsibility of the local health authorities, and he adds ‘A note of discouragement passed 
over these authorities in 1948’—a sentence which I consider to be a miracle of understate- 
ment. He could not, of course, ignore the quarrel between Mr. Bevan and the doctors and 
a chapter is devoted to it; but the tone in which he deals with the quarrel is set by one of 
the quotations with which he heads the chapter: it is Hamlet’s ‘But greatly to find quarrel 
in a straw When honour’s at the stake’. Secondly, his study of the earlier periods of the 
health movement leans a little too heavily on official documents, and consequently the story 
is somewhat less convincing than that of the later service, where his sources are spread over 
a wider field. 

These are minor points, however, detracting little from the quality of the work, and Sir 
James Ross is to be congratulated on the skill with which he has handled an extremely 
complex subject. We must also thank him for his chapter headings, which range from 
Lucretius and Vauvenargues to Robert Burns and the Kent County Mental Nurses Recruit- 
ing Appeal. 

University of Manchester BRIAN RODCERS 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH TRADE UNIONS: A 
STUDY OF APATHY AND THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 
IN THE TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS’ UNION. 
By JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN. (Allen and Unwin. Pp. 300. 25s.) 


Despite its academic apparatus and the objectivity of its approach, Dr. Goldstein’s book is, 
in its effect, a sensational piece of work and has already succeeded in arousing wide notice 
and strong feelings. With few exceptions, the most favourable reactions—and praise has not 
been lacking—have come from those who are farthest, in sympathy or knowledge, from the 
trade-union movement, and the least favourable from the movement itself. Mr. Deakin, 
within the very covers of the book, has written that in his view its author had ‘misunder- 
stood what he has seen or, at any rate, failed to assess its significance’; the reviewer in 
Labour (the organ of the Trades Union Congress) has even imputed a degree of malice. 
Trade unionists, he wrote, ‘do ask those whose object is downright detraction to be straight- 
forward. Better Mr. D. C. Thomson than Dr. J. Goldstein.’ To do him justice, Dr. Goldstein 
appears to have been quite straightforward, and regeneration rather than detraction seems 
to have been his object. But these opinions are of importance, for they indicate that, while 
He may have pleased the unions’ critics by his disclosures, the movement itself—which 
alone, short of the Royal Commission suggested by the New Statesman, can undertake to 
correct its own shortcomings—is already deaf to his constructive criticisms and is likely to 
be more wary of research workers than before. 

What has Dr. Goldstein done? The field he has chosen is, in fact, comparatively modest. 
He has confined himself to studying the written constitution of one British union (albeit the 
largest); to collating and analysing statistics—primarily those of membership (in benefit and 
in arrears), of turnover, and of elections; and to recording the experiences and examining the 
minutes of a single branch which he himself attended as a member for eight months. On this 
basis he demonstrates that there is widespread apathy among the union membership which 
gives the lie to the democratic provisions of the constitution. In such a conclusion there is, 
of course, nothing new. Apathy in the ‘democratic process’ is hardly confined to the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, to British trade unions as a whole (as is indeed 
implied in one or two references, obiter, to American unions), or even to trade unions in 
general; while the failure of practice to square with professions could be predicated of almost 
every human institution. But it is not enough to dismiss the general conclusions as well 
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known. No apparent commonplace should be accepted unless it is demonstrably true; and 
Dr. Goldstein deserves credit for being the first to attempt to demonstrate, with all the 
evidence he has been able to command (and it is not a little), the truth of this, and to 
anatomize in detail the causes and effects of a union’s failure to enlist the full participation 
of its membership in its affairs. 

However, no one—and certainly not a powerful institution—likes having his faults 
exposed, least of all by outsiders, Thus at first sight it might appear that the choice of such 
a subject by a young American sociologist was alone enough to arouse resentment: apathy, 
even though perennially lamented by active members at union gatherings, is a corn on which 
angels outside the movement have so far feared to tread. Yet there is no reason to suppose 
that, if this were the explanation, Dr. Goldstein would have been accorded by T. & G.W.U. 
officials and branch members the exceptional degree of co-operation and forbearance 
which he evidently enjoyed: ‘we gave him free access to our records and introductions to 
any Officer or other person to whom he desired to talk. We made no reservations, either of 
time or subject-matter, neither did we place any conditions or prohibitions upon him.’ That 
this is no routine statement is borne out by the book itself, where confidential documents 
and private conversations have been freely reported, summarized, and quoted; and the 
author has been enabled to collect, from the annual reports on membership made to the 
General Executive Council, from the returns of scrutineers, and from area and branch 
records, a notable set of statistics. Evidently the T. & G.W.U. had no intention, at any level, 
of inhibiting research or of stifling criticism. Indeed, a limited and intensive study of this 
kind could obviously be of great value if it were carefully done. 

But it is not always carefully done, and the book is marred by certain specific errors and 
faults. There are errors of analysis, such as those which result from ignoring the well-known 
fact that turnover in an organization tends to be higher among new members than old. 
There are errors of ignorance, such as the demand for an inquiry into the union’s elementary 
education course when such an inquiry was in fact proceeding. There are faults of emphasis, 
such as the frequent references to the London dock strike of June 1948 as if this was an 
isolated event. There are faults of consistency, such as the juxtaposition of a remark that 
the distribution of membership has not varied to any large extent over the past twenty 
years with a table indicating that the proportion of small branches (250 or less) has grown 
from 68 to 76 per cent., while the proportion of membership within the big branches 
(over 1,000) has fallen from well over a third to little over a quarter. And there are faults 
of common sense, such as the elaborate pretence of maintaining the anonymity of the 
branch while giving all the topographical and statistical details needed to identify it. 

Such lapses as these impair Dr. Goldstein’s argument at certain points, and some of them 
have already attracted trenchant comment from one at least of his academic reviewers. 
They do not, on the whole, impair his main point; and many of his specific criticisms—of 
the failure of the union’s branches to fulfil, under present conditions, the function for which 
they were intended, of the comparative ease with which they can therefore be ‘captured’ by 
cliques (political or other), of a certain acquiescence, in the past at any rate, in the possibility 
of electoral corruption, of the inadequacy of the union’s journal as a channel of communica- 
tion, and so on—are clearly justified. Moreover, the third and longest section of the book, 
where the results of a great deal of hard field work are summarized, is often illuminating. 
But the weight of many of his criticisms, as well as the value of many of his suggestions, 
must for many readers be lessened by a lack of confidence in his line of approach. The 
main failing of the book—and, incidentally, the main cause of its sensationalism—is that it 
provides a foreground without a background. For Dr. Goldstein’s disclosures to have 
produced a deeper effect than that of shock, they would have had to be put into perspective, 
and shown in relation to the character and development of the T. & G.W.U. in particular 
and of British trade unionism in general, But this calls for a knowledge and insight with 
which the author is not fully equipped. He seems to be so far unaware that the T. & G.W.U. 
has any special characteristics that he calls his book The Government of British Trade 
Unions although it deals with one union only and, even so, the actual working of the 
leading organs of that union is not discussed; he is so far blind to the central purposes of 
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British trade unions in general that he judges them by their success in functioning not, say, 
as protective associations, but as ‘a training ground for the development of social skills’— 
‘social skill’, according to Elton Mayo, showing itself as ‘a capacity to receive communica- 
tions from others, and to respond to the attitudes and ideas of others in such fashion as to 
promote congenial participation in a common task’. Few students of trade unions, from the 
Webbs’ day to this, would have thought to apply such a canon; still less, as Dr. Goldstein’s 
own analysis shows, does it enter the calculations of those who join the T. & G.W.U. 

The active membership of a union—as of virtually every voluntary self-governing asso- 
ciation—is a small minority, and the ‘problem of apathy’ (except during strikes) is as old as 
trade unionism itself. But it is obvious that the gaining of many fundamental union 
objectives in recent years (including the achievement, in some sections, of 100 per cent. 
organization and matter-of-course membership), the development of the shop steward as 
the member’s first point of contact, in many cases, with his union, the shunning of strikes, 
the increasing scope and remoteness of negotiations, and even in one instance (significantly, 
that of the docks) the actual participation of the union in management, have all tended, in 
different ways, to weaken the emotional ties of the individual member to his union and 
particularly to his branch. These developments have indeed made apathy a more urgent 
matter; but Dr. Goldstein shows little or no awareness of them and, where he comes to 
examine the working of his branch, concentrates on the purely personal reasons of members 
for non-participation and non-attendance: timidity, inconvenience of time or place, domestic 
duties, and so on. It is here, incidentally, that the limitations of the questionnaire method 
become particularly evident: a questionnaire may elicit the individual’s rationalization of 
his motives but is unlikely to unearth their formative causes. 

For these reasons the book sometimes has the cosmically detached air of a travelogue 
written by a visitor from another planet. Add to this a certain portentousness of expression 
(‘I turn to the living body of the T.G.W.U. to determine the state of its health’), an addiction 
to jargon (‘a negative approach to a negative situation will not result in a positive solution 
to the real problem of apathy’), an occasional patronizing reference to union leaders and an 
eagerness to offer advice, and it is clear enough why the book has failed to commend itself 
to the trade-union audience. The bibliography, which contains a relatively high proportion 
of American works, also includes, strangely enough, Shelley’s Defence of Poetry. A quota- 
tion from this work is selected to open the book, and ends with the words: ‘our calculations 
have outrun conception; we have eaten more than we can digest’. To some readers this 
quotation must appear painfully apt. 


University of Oxford Institute of Statistics KENNETH KNOWLES 


THE PARTY SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Ivor BULMER- 
. THOMAS. (Phenix House. Pp. 328. 25s.) 


The fact of party dominates the government of Britain and it is astonishing how little 
academic attention has been devoted to it. No substantial study of the working of political 
parties has emerged since the time of Ostrogorski and Lowell and any attempt to fill this 
great gap in the literature of politics is warmly to be welcomed: Mr. Bulmer-Thomas must 
be thanked for his efforts in producing The Party System in Great Britain. 

In 330 pages he has provided a readable account of the history of party organization 
and a description of contemporary party structure together with some general reflections 
upon—and vindications of—the current working of party government; he also supplies a 
well-arranged bibliography. His book will be useful both as an introduction to the subject 
and as a work of reference—for, despite a number of misprints and minor slips, it is free 
from gross inaccuracies or serious lapses from impartiality. 

However, for anyone who has a nodding acquaintance with the working of parties the 
book will not be of great value. It is, in the main, a compilation from the obvious sources— 
Lowell, Cole, and the standard pamphlets on organization issued by the parties. The anec- 
dotes from Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’s personal experience—he has been an M.P. in both major 
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parties—and his sensible, if occasionally trite, reflections on the nature of British govern- 
ment are helpful. However, they do not fill out a somewhat limited picture, derived from 
secondary sources, sufficiently to make the book a finished whole or to shed new light on 
this little-studied subject. Especially in his description of contemporary party structure 
Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’s approach is disappointingly formal. Unfortunately he draws more 
upon charts of organization than upon his own considerable familiarity with the actual 
working of the party machines; he describes institutions rather than men. Ostrogorski, with 
all his faults, succeeded in showing the realities of power behind the formalities of organiza- 
tion and in this Mr. Bulmer-Thomas, with all his virtues, fails. 

In a book covering so wide a field it is almost inevitable that many of the author’s 
judgements should be open to criticism. The verdict (p. 43) that the doom of the Liberal 
party was sealed in 1903 by the decision of the L.R.C. to fight independently is surely 
over-hasty. The justification (pp. 157-8) of the dual Conservative organization of National 
Union and Central Office is scarcely adequate. The absence (pp. 144-5 and 180-1) of any 
qualitative or numerical contrast between the professional staffs of the parties is most 
unfortunate since the differences in personnel are quite as important as any of the institu- 
tional differences which are here described. There are probably much greater variations in 
the procedures of candidate selection (pp. 204-10) than Mr. Bulmer-Thomas suggests. The 
argument that the press is non-partisan (pp. 238-42) seems to be carried too far. His chapter 
on the future of the parties is disappointing, for, working from the very doubtful postulate 
that a semi-deadlock exists between the major parties, the only solutions he offers are the 
unquestionably remote ones (pp. 285-8, 293) of either the Co-operatives or the Trade 
Unions becoming detached from the Labour party organization. 

But when all such points have been made, Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’s work must be acclaimed 
as the first attempt in recent times to tackle the subject. It is readable, sensible, and useful, 
even if the treatment is less original than the subject. 


Nuffield College, Oxford D. E. BUTLER 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 1560-1707. By DOUGLAS NoOBBS. 
(Hutchinson's University Library. Pp. xxi+ 173. 8s. 6d.) 


With the divergent evolution of political thought in the two countries as the background, 
Mr. Nobbs depicts the changing political scene in England and Scotland between the 
Reformation and the Union. It is a story of sharp contrasts. The strength of the Tudor 
monarchy, largely drawn from its use of, and alliance with, the gentry and the merchants, 
differentiates it from the position of James VI of Scotland, obliged to conspire with groups 
or individuals to maintain his control. Again, Scotland was provoked to revolt by Charles I 
years before England, and then by ecclesiastical, not political, aggression. After the Restora- 
tion, while the English Whigs and Tories were taking shape as true ‘parties’, the Scots’ 
response to an even harsher oppression was one of sullen acquiescence tempered by insur- 
rection or assassination. The climax was the Union of 1707, towards which England was 
impelled by dynastic, Scotland by economic, motives. 

Detailed criticism is possible, as always when an author must risk over-simplification in 
the process of generalization. In particular Mr. Nobbs (though he uses authorities with 
discrimination and good sense) is less familiar with Scottish than with English historical 
usages. Nobles were ‘recognized judges of their followers’, not by virtue of ‘bonds of man- 
rent’ (p. 25), but by the terms of their charters. The Scottish burgh (not ‘borough’) had its 
‘common good’ (not ‘common goods’); its crafts, or incorporated trades, should not be 
styled, as in England, ‘craft guilds’ (pp. 29, 155). It is not quite fair to equate the Scottish 
Parliament to the English House of Lords (p. 32): inter alia (as Mr. Nobbs himself shows— 
pp. 62-63), the English Privy Council could influence or direct parliamentary proceedings. 
And for Scotland the Revolution settlement dates not to 1688 (p. 166) but to 1689-90. These 
are minor blemishes in a survey that is thoughtful, suggestive, and comprehensive. 


University of Glasgow GEORGE S. PRYDE 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. By 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS and the Jate c. M. YOUNG. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Revised edition, 1952. Pp. xxiv + 520. 35s.) 


In American law-schools the textbook has generally given place to the casebook, a massive 
compilation of judicial decisions and other materials. The English law-student still clings to 
his textbook; the available casebooks are on the whole modest affairs, consisting only of 
edited excerpts from the leading cases, and designed to serve as companions to the appro- 
priate textbooks. Of the three or four casebooks that stand out as distinctive contributions 
to legal literature, two—Keir and Lawson and Jennings and Young—are concerned with 
constitutional law. The former is well known to students of politics and needs no com- 
mendation. Jennings and Young, which was first published in 1938, has been hard to come 
by of late, and so great have been the changes in Commonwealth constitutional law during 
the past few years that it might have faded into oblivion; but it has been resuscitated, with 
its outstanding qualities enhanced, by Sir Ivor Jennings’s welcome new edition. 

The constitutional laws of the Commonwealth are too rich in variety, pose too many 
fundamental juridical problems, and are too deeply involved with the conventions and 
usages of Commonwealth relations to be surveyed adequately otherwise than in a compre- 
hensive treatise. To condemn Jennings and Young for its failure to dwell upon the constitu- 
tions of individual colonies or its cursory treatment of some other matters would be churlish, 
for its authors had intended to provide nothing more than an introductory book for under- 
graduate law-students who found the more pretentious writings of Keith and others indiges- 
tible fare. The book is divided into ten chapters; each includes an analysis of the law by the 
editor, which is in most cases followed by extracts from relevant leading cases. There is an 
invaluable Appendix in which are set out the main provisions of the principal constitutional 
instruments relating to the fully self-governing members of the Commonwealth; no other 
publication collates these instruments in so handy a form. The first three chapters are the 
most interesting and important. In a commentary extending over 75 pages the editor reviews 
the vagaries of Commonwealth terminology and the general structure of the constitutions 
of the dependent and independent members of the Commonwealth and their legal relation- 
ships with the United Kingdom. There are new sections on citizenship and the position of 
India, and a brilliantly lucid exposition of the difficult subject (for the lawyer) of secession 
from the Commonwealth. The following chapters deal with Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, India and Pakistan, Ceylon, and, surprisingly though not incongruously, 
the Republic of Ireland. 

The editor’s preface is dated July 1952. It mentions that the highly important Australian 
case of Melbourne Municipal Council v. The Commonwealth (reported in 1947) has been 
omitted because it is ‘at present on appeal to the Privy Council’ and that in the chapter 
dealing with India no mention is made of the new Constitution because it is ‘still in draft’. 
To anyone who doubts whether proceedings before the Privy Council can be so dilatory or 
is aware that the Indian Constitution came into operation in January 1950, the date of the 
preface will appear inaccurate. This impression is fortified when one fails to see any refer- 
ence in the book to the British North America (No. 2) Act, 1949, which received the royal 
assent in December 1949, and which conferred wide powers of constitutional amendment on 
the Parliament of Canada. Suspicion is confirmed when one reaches page 12 and reads: ‘The 
law stated in this book is that of 1949; as times change the laws change with them.’ Fortu- 
nately the statement in the preface concerning India is misleading in another respect: the 
text does include an examination of the main features of the new Constitution. Extracts 
from the Constitution are given in the Appendix. 

Constitutional changes since 1949 already justify the preparation of a further edition. The 
learned editor might consider whether, now that the book attracts a far wider circle of 
readers than was originally contemplated, the time has not come to be ruthless with the 
older materials in order to accommodate the new. There is much to be said for eliminating 
some of the extracts from Privy Council discussions on the interpretation of the British 
North America Acts in favour of an examination of recent constitutional experiments and 
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trends in the dependent territories of the Commonwealth. Sir Ivor’s personal contributions 
to the work will always be awaited with keen interest, for he writes with an authority that 
is unrivalled. 


The London School of Economics and Political Science S. A. DE SMITH 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ITS LAWS AND CONSTITUTIONS: Vol. 2: (Ed.) G. w. PATON: 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA (Stevens. Pp.355. 55s.) 
and Vol.6: ALAN GLEDHILL: THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA (Stevens. 
Pp. 309. 45s.) 


The changes that recent years have brought to the structure of the Commonwealth have 
naturally brought about a revaluation of the several ties of association. The doctrine of the 
legal unity of the Crown as an institution has disappeared; its central function as the source 
of authority in the various independent governments of Her Majesty’s Realms has receded; 
but a more personal symbol of union, the Sovereign herself, has emerged as Head of the 
Commonwealth. So, too, the process of reassessment has tended to humanize the dogma of 
parliamentary sovereignty: to emphasize Parliament, not as the fount of all Dominion legis- 
lative power or as the limit of that competence, but as a model for emulation and practice— 
the mother of Parliaments. Remembering the lessons of the past and realizing the facts of 
the. present, few observers can expect, or pretend, uniformity. The unity of the Common- 
wealth exists in the face of local diversity: its strength is derived from the sum of these very 
national differences. These local variants in the working of parliamentary democracy, the 
adaptation of the Westminster model to diverse conditions, and the assimilation of native 
and English law are, then, clearly most profitable and fascinating subjects both for the 
student and for the politician. It is a field, too, worthy of the renewed attention of the com- 
parative lawyer, more particularly at a time when the Commonwealth has been revolu- 
tionized by the emergence of three great Asian nations into full membership. 

These two volumes come in a new series (under the general editorship of G. W. Keeton) 
which seeks to supply material for such a comparative study of the laws and constitutions 
of the full members of the Commonwealth. From these samples that we have before us 
there is little doubt that the series will be invaluable, and Messrs. Stevens & Sons are to be 
congratulated upon their enterprise. The surveys are concise and comprehensive: the con- 
stitutions, legal procedures, criminal, mercantile and industrial laws, laws relating to real 
property, contract, and the social services—all are dealt with in as non-technical a way as 
the nature of the subject-matter permits and are calculated to make the volumes very useful 
as ready reference books. Australia and India are alike in possessing federal forms of 
government; the analysis here brings out the differences in those federal systems as well as 
the similarities. There is also abundant and illuminating contrast in the descriptions of their 
legal background and development. The process whereby the English common law was 
transplanted to Australia but evolved there ‘with a difference’ can be studied alongside the 
struggle between English principles of law and ancient traditional forms of Hindu and 
Muslim custom and their resolution into an indigenous and not unstable amalgam. Even 
the method adopted in the two books provides us with a contrast. A panel of a dozen 
specialists is enlisted to deal with a non-plural society of a population hardly larger than 
that of London: Mr. Gledhill manages alone, and with no less success, the task of dealing 
with the law of a highly complex population seven times that of the United Kingdom, 
giving us in the process the best analysis of the new Republican constitution and the best 
assessment of the Indian ties with Britain that have been met with so far. 


Rhodes House, Oxford A. F. MCC. MADDEN 
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BRITISH COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS, 1947. By MARTIN 
WIGHT. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. Pp. xxvi+571. 42s.) 


In a well-known passage of a lecture he delivered at Columbia University early in 1925 
Professor Alfred Zimmern likened the British Empire in its constitutional aspect to ‘a pro- 
cession’: ‘it consists’, he said, ‘of a large variety of communities at a number of different 
Stages in their advance towards complete self-government’. In a period when complacent 
optimism was the prevalent mood of imperial commentators, and when the spell of a concept 
of colonial ‘progress’ that was rightly evolutionary but almost exclusively political held 
British politicians, much was expected—at the hand of an inexorable Time—from the 
gradual pageantry of that impressive, if motley, ‘procession’. For the uniform colour of red 
on the map, indeed, covered many degrees of differing association and many stages towards 
self-government as the colonies straggled out along the highway, each making its own speed. 
Although movement might be slow, even painful, in time national aspiration would be ful- 
filled and the goal—the moving goal as it proved—of Dominion Status would be achieved. 

But that somewhat complacent, post-war generation was not without its revolutions. 
During the previous century colonial self-government had been conceived, and its practice 
learned, in the exclusive context of the white, settled colonies; but Professor Zimmern him- 
self pointed to the announcement in August 1917 that responsible government was the goal 
for British policy in India as ‘the definite repudiation of the idea that there can be under the 
British flag one form of constitutional evolution for the West and another for the East, or 
one for the white races and another for the non-white’. The principle of national self- 
determination, he said, was no less valid for Indians and other non-white British peoples 
than for the English or Irish at home. 

The years that followed showed Professor Zimmern not mistaken. Just as in the previous 
150 years or more the privileges of ‘settlement’ had been extended to conquered or ceded 
possessions of the Crown as well, so too those of representation and responsibility which lay 
on that cursus honorum which Canada had pioneered were claimed by Indians, Ceylonese, 
and Africans as of right: moreover, because the goal was known and the milestones were 
now clear, those who followed could move the more quickly. The advances from internal 
responsibility to full sovereign status took Canada eighty years; but Ceylon obtained full 
responsibilities, external as well as internal, together. In face of agitation and pressure the 
British who chose to live themselves under a constitution still largely unwritten went into 
business as the most prolific manufacturers of constitutions for export. 

External events, too, have accelerated that ‘procession’ during the past decade till it has 
become less like a marathon and more like a sprint. The war in many ways stimulated a 
sense of national pride and political awareness, not only in the many colonial subjects who 
trained and served with the armed forces of the Crown, but also in the many more who 
came into close social contact for the first time with English ideas and people. Thus it is 
that Mr. Wight’s long-awaited collection of documents may be a disappointment to some. 
It is not an up-to-date manual of reference for current colonial constitutions, In the autumn 
of 1938 the Stationery Office published, under the auspices of the Foreign Office, a volume 
containing The Constitutions of all Countries: Vol. 1, The British Empire, with all amend- 
ments and modifications to the January of that same year. Mr. Wight has been able to give 
us a picture of colonial constitutions only as they were well over six years ago—on 1 Jan- 
uary 1947. His volume is already an historical document. This is of course partly due to the 
fact that the present collection is the work of an individual, not of a department; but it is 
very largely due to the way the speed of post-war constitution-making has rendered each 
draft of his book obsolete before ever it reached the printer. With courage and determination 
Mr. Wight pursued this constitutional Hydra. Rumours of the impending publication of this 
book were current as early as the last year of the war: references to it have appeared from 
time to time in several imperial studies since. In the end we have a volume which does not 
seek to catch the elusive will-o’-the-wisp of immediacy, but to hold firm for dissection the 
dependent empire as it was in its course on 1 January 1947, frozen in motion as it were— 
collected for tranquillity. 1947 was indeed no haphazard choice for such a study: the year 
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that saw the establishment of Indian and Pakistan independence and the pioneer of the non- 
British, dependent Empire, Ceylon, on the eve of achieving full sovereignty. In his introduc- 
tion the editor gives us valuable supplementary information on the developments that were 
to take place during the next three years; but such is the spate of the stream that Mr. Wight 
holds back for our investigation that many more recent constitutional reforms (as in British 
Guiana and the Gold Coast) remain still unrecorded. It is in analysis, however, rather than 
illustration that the value of this book lies—a complement to that series of Studies in 
Colonial Legislatures inaugurated so brilliantly by Mr. Wight’s own essay on The Develop- 
ment of the Legislative Council, 1606-1945, all of which deal with constitutions in practice 
in the mid-forties. On the kinds of dependency, the elements of Crown Colony Government, 
the classification of constitutions, the problems of the multiple dependencies, and the use of 
various constitutional instruments, Mr. Wight proves a thorough, patient, and careful guide: 
here, too, is a useful discussion of the fundamental law of the dependent empire in the 
Colonial Laws Validity, the British Settlement, and Foreign Jurisdiction Acts. For great and 
rich as the diversity of colonial constitutions may be, the variations are within common 
forms; and these forms are demonstrated with illumination and clarity. Many of his com- 
ments strike home with a stimulating originality: ‘the task of forming an electorate is simply 
one aspect of the task of converting an administrative into a political unity’; ‘Britain was 
committed by the policy of the Jewish National Home to the unique experiment of deli- 
berately creating a plural society’; ‘the abolition of the official majority simply unmasks the 
ultimate responsibility of the Governor which becomes more fittingly institutionalized in the 
system of reserve powers’. His account of the controversial nominated council is balanced, 
if somewhat too defensive; for in the long run we must come back to the gospel according 
to Durham: neither nomination nor election can be a substitute for, or training in, demo- 
cracy while it is still accompanied by the conflict between irresponsible representatives and 
irresponsible officials; indeed, such frustration can harm and impede the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions. As Mr. Wight himself shrewdly comments, the dependent empire today 
is less concerned than in the thirties with a quantitative, than with a qualitative, progress in 
government: interest is focused less on the composition of the legislature than on the control 
of the executive. Representative government alone is still—as always—not enough. 
Moreover, the climate of thinking has changed still more recently in other ways. Progress 
towards self-government is thought of no longer in purely political terms, and the realization 
that a sovereign State must strive to pay its way and to live of its own tends to curb consti- 
tutional advancement. Perhaps the spate of constitution-making is slackening a little. If there 
is a short pause, could we not have some supplement to cover five, maybe ten, years of 
developments since 1947? There would be no need to duplicate the work contained in Mr. 
Wight’s most admirable introduction; but a regular consolidation of the illustrative material 
as a ready reference book for those many constitutions one has to search in various places— 
including Government Gazettes!—to find would be invaluable for students of constitutional 
law and current colonial politics. The old Stationery Office volume has long been a basis for 
such research. Must we wait another twenty years before we get any further collection? 


Rhodes House, Oxford A. F. MCC. MADDEN 


ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL. By D. w. BROGAN. (Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 259. 16s.) 


Professor Brogan’s history of the domestic politics of the ‘reign of Roosevelt’ originally 
appeared in the United States under the title The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt and as a 
volume in the Yale ‘Chronicles of America’ series. It was a happy inspiration to make it 
available to British readers by reprinting it on this side, since there is no other volume 
published in Britain which contains a treatment on this scale of the politics of the New 
Deal. Perhaps no other great reform movement in history has had so much ‘politics’ in it 
as the New Deal; its successes and its failures are as likely to be attributable to the relation- 
ships of individuals and groups in Washington as to any impersonal forces, economic or 
social. It is this which makes it somewhat baffling for the British reader, who keeps on trying 
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to understand it in terms of the events that followed 1906 or 1945 in England. With 
Professor Brogan as his guide he will not be allowed to make this mistake; instead he will 
be taken firmly, if also beguilingly, by the hand and escorted through the full intricacies 
of the Second Roosevelt Landslide and the Supreme Court Battle. For his further enlighten- 
ment Professor Brogan has equipped the English text with footnotes to explain allusions 
which might prove baffling for non-American readers. These scholia, the first recorded 
instance of Brogan on Brogan, open up fascinating realms for further speculation. How 
many American readers, let alone British ones, knew that Daniel Cohalan was Woodrow 
Wilson’s last Secretary of State? How many British readers any longer need to be told that 
‘veterans’ is American for ex-servicemen? 


New College, Oxford H. G. NICHOLAS 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By WALTER LIPPMANN. (George Allen and Unwin. Pp. 52. 5s.) 


The main point in Mr. Lippmann’s lectures, given last year at the invitation of the Sulgrave 
Manor Board and here reprinted, is that isolationism, in the sense of a pacifist non-in-erven- 
tionism, is no longer, if it ever was, a significant movement of American public opinion. 
At the popular and Congressional levels, however, it is still dominant in its Wilsonian 
internationalist form. The Wilsonian ‘internationalism of the isolationists’, with its univer- 
salist and moral crusading approach to world affairs, combined with the desire ‘to have the 
Jast word wherever Americans were involved’, dominated official thinking too until very 
recently, when it began to be modified by the recognition of the need to maintain the 
Atlantic Community. Now the revived war-time Atlantic Alliance has become the ‘corner- 
stone of our foreign policy’. This development in American political thinking, away from 
a set of inadequate and dangerous principles, is welcomed by Mr. Lippmann. But it remains 
to be seen whether, especially after the Republican electoral victory, he might not be prema- 
ture and over-optimistic in his analysis. If so, it is a fault common among liberal interpreters 
of the American scene, even when speaking frankly and not uncritically. 

Interesting, too, are his account of the roots of isolationism in American history, his 
indication of the differing foreign-policy emphases of the Democrats and Republicans, and 
his suggestions for a policy in Europe which might lead to an armistice in the cold war. 
While sympathizing with his worries about the West’s present policy towards Germany, and 
with his desire for Franco-German-Polish understanding as the basis for a stable Europe, 
it again seems optimistic to see in this a possible means to an armistice rather than, at best, 
a part of an over-all agreement, in which Asian problems would be at least as important as 
European ones. 

Nevertheless, this book can be recommended (to the general reader more than the 
American specialist) for its clarity, its stimulus, and its emphasis that the question today is 
not so much ‘Will America intervene?’ as ‘How and where will it intervene, and for what 
purpose?’ 

University of St. Andrews ae N GRAEME C. MOODIE 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF STALIN. By LouIs FISCHER. 
(Jonathan Cape. Pp. 255. 16s.) 


Mr. Louis Fischer is the author of a book which remains essential to all students of Soviet 
Russia, namely, The Soviets in World Affairs. When that book was being compiled he 
had the confidence of Soviet leaders and a sympathy with the régime which enabled him 
to turn his book into something in the nature of a first-hand source, His later writings have 
been marked by increasing antipathy towards the régime, and the confidence of its rulers 
is, of course, long in the past. The present work, despite the claims about new material 
which are difficult to substantiate, since no references are given, is, in fact, a fairly straight- 
forward analysis from a strongly hostile viewpoint of Stalin’s career in power and of the 
régime of which he was the central figure. It contains some revealing passages from the 
recent edition of Stalin’s complete works but while unexceptionable from the point of view 
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of the general reader, will hardly detain the political scientist who is unlikely to agree with 
Mr. Fischer’s use of the word ‘feudal’ to describe everything in contemporary Russia that 
he most dislikes. 


Nuffield College, Oxford MAX BELOFF 


DANTE AS A POLITICAL THINKER. By A. P. D’ENTREVES. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford. Pp. 119. 10s. 6d.) 


A political philosophy of Dante would exist even if he had never written explicitly on 
political subjects. In order to understand his political ideas and their development it is 
necessary to consider not only the De Monarchia but the whole of his work as a thinker and 
poet. Professor d’Entréves has done so in his brief and instructive monograph which is a 
contribution both to the history of political ideas and to the field of Dante scholarship. In 
this latter aspect it will, no doubt, be considered elsewhere. 

The book contains a discussion of Dante’s attitudes to the facts and ideals of civitas, 
imperium, and ecclesia, and an appendix on a controversial passage of De Vulgari Eloquen- 
tia which is relevant to the main argument. Dante’s philosophy of civitas springs from his 
experience as a Florentine citizen and from Aristotelian ideas of the city-community. 
Whether he actually read the Politics or whether Aristotle’s ideas have reached him in- 
directly is of little importance in this connexion. The civitas is to him, as it is to Aristotle 
and Aquinas, not the consequence of sin but the ‘natural’ environment of man in which 
alone normal human beings can realize the good life. 

A witness of the wars between the Italian cities and of the struggle between Pope and 
Emperor, Dante was forced to reflect on the means of ensuring peace without which neither 
cities nor men can fulfil their proper purpose. The result of this reflection is his philosophy 
of the imperium. Professor d’Entréves insists, rightly I believe, that the De Monarchia must 
not be regarded merely as an unrealistic idealization of the past, but as a political treatise 
concerned with problems which in a changed but recognizable form are still with us. 

Just as Dante’s ideas on the civitas can be traced to the revival of Aristotelian studies, so, 
Professor d’Entréves argues, his theory of the imperium is mainly inspired by the study of 
Roman law. As evidence for this serve Dante’s frequent and precise references to the Corpus 
Juris and the fact that Justinian is allotted a place in Paradise. 

Dante’s main argument for a world-government is simple, familiar, and true: ‘Wherever 
there is a possibility of strife an effective higher jurisdiction is necessary.’ It is supported by 
an extension of Aristotle’s theory of the city-community to the ‘whole civil order of men’. 
That the jurisdiction should belong to the Emperor cannot, of course, be proved in so 
straightforward a manner. Dante uses arguments based on the scriptures, on real and 
alleged historical fact in the usual way of medieval political writers which, however in- 
genious, nowadays carry little conviction. 

As he himself carefully points out, Professor d’Entréves is on controversial ground in 
discussing what he considers a radical change of Dante’s attitude to the Church after the 
De Monarchia. Even the hypothesis that the Divine Comedy was written after the De 
Monarchia is hotly disputed by Dante scholars. According to Professor d’Entréves the 
development is essentially ‘from the possible heterodoxy of the Monarchia to the indisput- 
able orthodoxy of the Commedia’. The arguments supporting his view are mainly based on 
the interpretation of the Divine Comedy. 

The book is full of apposite and beautiful quotations from Dante’s poetry and prose 
which rarely fail to move. Thus we are reminded that wars, whatever else they may be, are 
‘... tribulations of the cities, and through the cities of districts, and through the districts of 
households, and through the households of man .. .’. 

While the author insists that Dante’s political treatise must be judged as a work of specu- 
lative philosophy, he almost wholly abstains from examining it from this point of view. It 
may, however, be unfair to add a further task to those which he has imposed upon himself 
and discharged so well. 


University of Bristol S. KORNER 
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THE MAKING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By R. w. SOUTHERN. 
(Hutchinson's University Library. Pp. 280. 25s.) 


Mr. Southern has written an absorbing book about European society during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. There are some who regard this period as merely transitional, with 
the great climax of medieval civilization still to come. Mr. Southern, however, achieves a 
nice balance between describing the present and pointing to the future. There is also an 
admirable fusion of generalization and illustrative detail. Indeed, an outstanding feature 
of the book is the manner in which the social, intellectual, and spiritual changes of the 
time are brought to life in the experience of particular individuals. We get, for example, an 
illuminating picture of a type of medieval political organization in the activities of Fulk 
Nerra in the county of Anjou and of the development in papal administration from the 
prolonged litigation relating to the church of Craon. 

The political theory of the age is largely the outcome of the conflict between the eccle- 
siastical and secular authorities. Mr. Southern’s principal concern is not with the veritable 
torrent of literature attempting to demarcate the respective spheres of pope and emperor. 
But in one passage he tells us that the conception of the ruler’s office adumbrated by Hilde- 
bert around the year 1131, and later elaborated by John of Salisbury in his Policraticus, 
opened up a new vein in political theory. It is difficult to accept this, for even if we admit 
that Mr. A. J. Carlyle exaggerated the extent of continuity in political thought from Cicero 
to Locke, the evidence he collected scarcely supports Mr. Southern’s suggestion. 

The emergence of Scholasticism must figure prominently in any account of the period. 
Since he emphasizes the importance of logic in the intellectual changes that took place, 
Mr. Southern attaches great significance to the work of Gerbert. Although it was not until 
the thirteenth century that the fruits of the contacts with the Moslem world were fully 
digested, the contributions of men like Gerbert and Fulbert of Chartres were vital and 
Mr. Southern gives them just measure. However, it is not with the movement of the intellect 
alone that Mr. Southern is dealing. There are sections on the social structure, the ideals of 
knighthood, and the organization of religious institutions. In the concluding chapter an 
attempt is made to grasp the essential meaning of the changes in these two hundred years. 
Mr. Southern finds it in the increasing appeal to the individual conscience and the new 
emphasis on the personal experience, exemplified in the lives of St. Anselm and St. Bernard. 

If anyone comes to the study of medieval political thought with scanty knowledge of its 
climate of opinion, there will be few books so profitably read as Mr. Southern’s. 


University College of Leicester J. C. REES 


THOMAS HOBBES ET J. J. ROUSSEAU (The Zaharoff Lecture for 
1953). By GEORGES DAVY. (Oxford University Press. Pp. 29. 2s. 6d.) 


It is certainly true that Rousseau, who was a disciple of Plato, Machiavelli, Locke, and 
Montesquieu, was also a disciple of Hobbes. And what he borrowed he did not always 
disguise, especially when the writer was, like Hobbes, a master of argument and of style. 
M. Davy speaks of ‘l’écho exact de Hobbes’ to be found in the important passage of the 
Social Contract where Rousseau examines the act whereby a people becomes a people. It is 
not only that Rousseau’s conceptions of sovereignty, of the social contract, of what distin- 
guishes a multitude from a body politic, and of law as the expression of conscious will, owe 
a great deal to Hobbes; it is also that the very words with which Rousseau clothes them are 
often echoes of Hobbes. All this M. Davy carefully explains. 

He does, however, press some of his arguments too far. He says, for instance, that Hobbes 
repeats so often that there must be a single will of all where there is a body politic that it 
is not to be wondered at that we should find in him a theory of the general will;! and in 
support of this assertion he quotes two sentences from De Cive. The argument is not con- 
vincing. There are in Hobbes and in Rousseau (as also in other writers) phrases that per- 
sonify the State, implying that whoever speaks for it expresses the will of all its members. 
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But what is important and original in Rousseau’s doctrine of the general will is not this 
personifying of the State; it is something difficult (some have even said impossible) to 
explain; but whatever it is, there is nothing like it in Hobbes. There are also, I think, false 
implications to M. Davy’s argument, based once again on a quotation from De Cive, that 
for Hobbes every kind of power derives from the people.’ It is not easy to see the purport 
of the argument, but it looks as if M. Davy were suggesting that Rousseau’s views about 
democracy were in some important way anticipated by Hobbes. And this is just not true. 
Hobbes was out to prove how much every man owes to government, whatever its kind, 
provided it is absolute; and he cared nothing for democracy. We should even qualify our 
statement when we say that to Rousseau sovereignty meant the same as to Hobbes; for he, 
unlike Hobbes, thought that sovereignty, of its very nature, is vested only in the people. 

It is no doubt useful to discover similarities between the theories of great thinkers; but it 
is also a dangerous enterprise, for we are apt to think we discover more than we do. We 
should remember Pascal’s warning: ‘Tous ceux qui disent les mémes choses ne les possédent 
pas de la méme sorte.’ 


Nuffield College, Oxford J, PLAMENATZ 


ESSAYS ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE. By KarRL 
MANNHEIM (Ed. PAUL KECSKEMET)). (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. viii+ 
327. 25s.) 


These essays are primarily of interest to the close student of Karl Mannheim’s thought; for 
others they are of limited interest, since the essence of the argument which is here developed 
has already been set forth in rather more mature form in his Ideology and Utopia (1936) 
and elsewhere. This volume contains six essays which Mannheim published in German 
periodicals between 1923 and 1929. They were not hitherto available in English; their pub- 
lication therefore serves the purpose, as the editor puts it, of ‘illuminating the genesis and 
formation of one of [Mannheim’s] most important contributions to sociology, the “Sociology 
of Knowledge”’. 

It is impossible to summarize Mannheim’s thinking in this subject in a few sentences, but, 
briefly, he saw the ‘sociology of knowledge’ as the successor to epistemology; the ‘sociology 
of knowledge’ furnished the key to an understanding of human thought and action by show- 
ing them to be (almost exclusively) the product of social forces. Mannheim sought to escape 
from the rigid social determinism implied in this proposition by arguing that these social 
forces could in turn be acted upon by ‘free’ agents. These ‘free’ agents are individuals who 
recognize the dependence of all thought (presumably including their own) on objective 
social reality. It becomes their function through the processes of education to demonstrate 
how men can set themselves free by modifying their social environment. Thus, paradoxi- 
cally, the demonstration of the dependence of thought and action on social reality serves, 
according to Mannheim, ‘to open a road to freedom’. 

The editor, wisely, introduces these essays by setting Mannheim against his own environ- 
ment and background. It immediately becomes apparent that whatever the abstract merits 
of Mannheim’s ‘Sociology of Knowledge’, it has distinct relevance in his own case. Born in 
Budapest (1893), he spent his formative years in Hungary and Germany in the period 
of profound social disturbance during and immediately after the First World War. As Mr. 
Kecskemeti reminds us in his introduction, it is difficult for the present generation, living in 
turmoil and amidst constant outbursts of violence, to recapture ‘the impression of elemental 
upheaval and total collapse which seared itself into the soul of the “front generation” of the 
First World War . . .’. The war became for many central European intellectuals a catharsis 
forcing a complete reorientation of thought and a re-examination of all values and of all 
traditional ideas about reality. Among western European intellectuals the reaction was 
somewhat similar but less extreme; ‘their disillusionment was less traumatic and it had not 
necessarily to be over-compensated by a new, positive faith’. 
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The ‘new, positive faith’ among central Europeans took many forms, but each, almost 
without exception, claimed to embody absolute truth and to cut through the ‘exploded’ 
orthodoxy of the previously dominant official and academic leaders. To take but two 
examples: ‘historicism’ won wide favour among those students of history who were deter- 
mined to break with the contemporary academic approach to the study of the past and ‘to 
achieve communion with reality itself’; similarly, Marxism provided for many a ‘new 
approach’ to both history and political economy. Mannheim was great influenced by both 
historicism and Marxism in his search for what he called ‘documentary’ meaning (v. ‘On 
the Interpretation of Weltanschauung’, pp. 33{f.); for Mannheim ‘documentary’ meaning 
was ‘what a work or action revealed about the author’s total orientation and essential 
character’, his Weltanschauung. The function of historical science therefore became ‘the 
analysis of works and actions (in history) in terms of Weltanschauung’, and this required on 
the part of the student an attitude of ‘sympathetic participation’ rather than of detachment. 
As Kecskemeti points out, for Mannheim (at this stage in his thinking) there could be only 
one kind of ‘truth’, that is a communion with, and participation in, the real trends and forces 
in history; ‘only one Absolute is recognized: that is the historical process in its entirety, of 
which only partial, “perspective” knowledge could be attained’ (p. 18). 

In the elaboration of his theory that all knowledge is socially determined, Mannheim 
tried to account for the rather awkward fact that within any given period it is possible to 
distinguish the works of the older generation from those of the younger although they are 
both subject to the same all-pervasive ‘social factors’. He attempted to deal with this problem 
in a bold but rather disappointing essay included in this volume (‘Generations’). He decided 
that ‘generation’ is in some respects analogous to ‘class’, Members of the same generation 
in any society are likely to react similarly when they are confronted with a particular event, 
because they share a similar social experience (or lack of it). 

In his later work Mannheim turned to the analysis of political philosophies and sought 
to show how within any society they reflect the struggle for power between rival social 
groups. Here he was on sounder ground, and the passages which deal with this theme in 
‘Ideology and Utopia’ are of lasting value. But the rigid and rather naive theory of ‘the 
social determination of knowledge’ which underlies most of the early essays included in this 
volume gives them a quaintly dated air. 


The London School of Economics and Political Science R. T. MCKENZIE 


POPULATION CHANGES IN EUROPE SINCE 1939. By GREGORY 
(GRZEGORZ) FRUMKIN. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 191, 1 map, no index.) 


One of the basic sets of data to which any student of politics refers constantly is the simple 
count of the population. The census material available for European countries varies a good 
deal in quality from country to country, and there should be no better judge of it than the 
editor of the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations. In this monograph he attempts 
to give a dynamic picture of what happeried to the demography of Europe between 1939 and 
1947. That this bold project is not entirely successful is not the result of lack of ability in the 
author; the nature of his material is to blame. In spite of that, the book is opportune because 
of the light it sheds on the figures available country by country. 

For example, ‘censuses were taken in both Poland and Germany “in 1946”, in Poland in 
February, in Germany in October. If the dates of the two censuses had been reversed, 
(because of rapid post-war population shifts), the results for Poland would have been 
roughly half-a-million below the actual census figures and those for Germany five millions 
below!’ 

Each country of Europe, excepting only the U.S.S.R. within its post-war frontiers and 
minor outposts of the continent like Iceland and Turkey, is of necessity treated as a unit, for 
‘the problem of European population is less a problem of Europe as a whole than of its 
constituent parts’ (p. 166). A balance-sheet for the population is constructed on a uniform 
plan for each national unit; this accountancy includes births and deaths, and changes 
resulting from territorial adjustments, population transfers, and migration. No refinements 
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into age-grades or into males and females are attempted: they had to be abandoned once the 
study got under way and the resulting figures are sufficiently complex without them. Quite 
apart from discrepancies that appear in official population estimates, the major sources of 
error seem to be connected with (1) civilian losses not due to fighting but to occupation, and 
(2) migrants who do not book through a reputable travel agency. This latter element is 
responsible for a discrepancy of 107,000 in the United Kingdom population estimates for 
the end of 1947, and its effect on the figures for Germany and the Balkan countries is much 
greater. The final result for Europe, outside the U.S.S.R., shows the total population for the 
end of 1938 as 380,406,000. At the close of 1945, war losses, military and civilian, the 
massacre of 4-4 million Jewish and 4-9 million non-Jewish civilians, and other changes, had 
reduced this to 372,475,000. In the next two years a considerable upward swing in births, 
together with population movements and changes of a like nature, increased this population 
to 383,915,000. Only five countries out of 24 listed show a loss of population between 1938 
and 1947: Poland 4-7 millions, Czechoslovakia 2:4 millions, France 0-75 millions, Roumania 
0:28 millions, and Luxembourg 0:01 millions. 

The detailed accountancy, the careful assessment of the reliability of official figures, of 
estimates of population and of unofficial sources, give this study its value: the text is not too 
difficult, though it is liberally hedged with cautionary remarks. The occasional generalization 
that does not spring directly from population figures also needs to be considered carefully; 
‘the Lebensraum theories which were largely responsible for the last two world wars’ (p. 178) 
is one such phrase. As might be expected from an author whose major task has been com- 
piling a statistical handbook, the footnotes are on occasion more lively and revealing than 
the text. For anyone who uses official figures for population, for anyone who is concerned 
with problems of economic or social planning and who must of necessity know the rudi- 
ments of population dynamics, an understanding of the approach used here will be helpful 
and valuable. 


University of Oxford J. M. MOGEY 


STEVENAGE: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF A NEW TOWN. 
By HAROLD ORLANS. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. xv + 313. 30s.) 


An appraisal of the Labour Government’s courageous experiment which the building of the 
New Towns represents is of the greatest interest both to the administrator responsible for 
the building and location of new homes and factories, and to the social scientist who is con- 
cerned with the ways in which decisions are made and implemented, and with administrative 
methods in general. The story of the early years of the history of the New Towns which Mr. 
Orlans has written of Stevenage thus may be expected to provide a detailed case-study of 
these problems, and of the measures taken to deal with them. The brief synopsis of the 
contents of his book which is printed on the dust-cover claims, in fact, that it is ‘a fully 
documented, historical and sociological study of a pioneering Government venture and of 
its impact on local citizens’. The reader is therefore led to expect from it both the history 
and a critical discussion of the steps taken to bring a new community into existence, and as 
it were, to graft it into the life of the existing society of Stevenage Old Town. Our appetite 
could hardly be more keenly whetted. 

At the outset the author attempted to accomplish this task by conducting a ‘functional 
anthropological study of a small English community’ in which he concentrated—as might 
be expected of an American intellectual studying the somewhat primitive society of southern 
Britain—upon ‘aspects of social stratification’, and he hit on Stevenage for the purpose. He 
quickly decided, however, that a comprehensive survey would be too much for him, and he 
narrowed the objectives of his work to a largely historical investigation of social class, local 
politics, and the New Town; the process of narrowing-down continued, and in the end he 
‘concentrated his attention on the New Town and the sociological problems it posed’. It is 
therefore something of a shock to discover that more than a third of his book is devoted to 
the historical development of the ideas underlying town planning in general and of Stevenage 
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New Town in particular, including discussions of such topics as the idea of the ‘balanced’ 
community, the flats versus houses controversy, and a somewhat unflattering account of the 
‘planners’ mentality’. The reader’s intellectual discomfort is still further increased when he 
finds that Dr. Orlans, far from attempting anything in the nature of a dispassionate analysis 
of the phenomena he has collected so assiduously, enters the arena of intellectual (not to say 
emotional) combat with enthusiasm. He is vastly in favour of flats versus houses, because— 
or so he seems to argue—densities of development are much higher in New York City, where 
flats are common, than they are in London, where fewer are built. His ideal type seems to be 
the ‘tenement town of Parkchester, where 35,000 people are housed on 35:5 acres of built-up 
land’. To which it may be replied, of course, that many horrible (as well as estimable) things 
are to be found in America, and that even if these are proved to be an inseparable part of 
the American Way of Life, there is still no reason why we Europeans should be compelled 
to endure them because (a) they happen (b) in America. As Dr. Orlans’s anthropologist col- 
leagues would doubtless point out to him at home he is ‘culture-bound’ without knowing it, 
or So it seems. 

Even if a bond can be demonstrated, as he would have us agree, between ‘the garden city 
idea’ and ‘the regnant middle-class ideology’, where does the argument lead us? Certainly 
not to embrace the easy way of life of the ‘100% American’, nor that of the contemporary 
Stalinist, for that matter. If political science has anything about it reminiscent of a genuine 
science, it cannot solve our problems of value for us, try as we may to use it for this purpose. 
It is this which distinguishes a study in political science or sociology from either a political 
tract or a tendentious piece of historical writing. Dr. Orlans does not agree, however: for 
him ‘there are as many sociologies as there are groups with different objectives to finance 
and support sociological research’. Sociologists (in which Dr. Orlans would doubtless include 
political scientists) ‘are as torn by passions and by special pleading as any other body of 
men’, and no special confidence should rest in them in the guiding of affairs. He blandly 
states his own bias, in fact, denies steadfastly that others are or can be any different from 
himself, except perhaps in honesty, and encourages each of us to go his own way. 

Dr. Orlans cannot be allowed to wriggle out of his dilemma so easily. For him, planners 
are rather silly or intellectually deplorable people, particularly when they devise Garden 
Cities, or foment New Towns. But he recognizes that neither in America nor in Britain today 
can one choose any longer between ‘planning’ or ‘not planning’; the real choice is, as he says 
very properly, between ‘planning and planning worse, . . . between the democratic control 
of political and economic power for the general welfare and the arbitrary exercise of that 
power for private advantage’. This argument, however, is not deduced from the evidence 
presented about the Stevenage New Town Plan; it is rather in the nature of a despairing cry 
that despite all the muddles and stupidities he has described and discussed and the small 
achievement that he records, the thing must nevertheless be done in the interests of the 
survival of the democracy in which he believes. 

Dr. Orlans must think again, and show that it is possible to base conclusions about, for 
instance, the flats versus houses controversy on arguments and evidence that are neither 
value-judgement pure and simple, nor mere ‘special pleading’. We respect him for his 
strength of purpose and deep convictions; he has written an honest book, full of valuable 
information, which will be most useful for teaching purposes. But it is utterly inconclusive. 
One day, however, we hope he will show how the sociologist can contribute to the solving 
of a planning problem by rational means, and that it will then be possible for him to survey 
the mess and muddle inseparable from the administrative work done by responsible and 
intelligent people, without displaying such a high degree of intellectual discomfort and 
emotional suffering. 


University of Liverpool T. S. SIMEY 

















BOOK NOTES 


PROFESSOR Rosert A. Nisset of the University of California pursues a not unfamiliar 
theme in The Quest for Community (Oxford University Press, New York: London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, pp. ix +303, 30s.): *. . . small traditional associations, founded upon kinship, 
faith or locality, are still expected to communicate to individuals the principal moral ends 
and psychological gratifications of society . . . [but] . . . they have manifestly become 
detached from positions of functional relevance to the larger economic and political 
decisions of our society’—because of the rise and development of the centralized political 
State. The worst States seek to maximize ‘politicization’: better States seek to maintain ‘a 
pluralism of functions and loyalties . . . to diversify and decentralize’. These ideas are 
expounded ingeniously and lucidly by Professor Nisbet, and he refers to a wide and well- 
balanced selection of modern writings in political theory and sociology. 

Few of us are fortunate enough to possess a text of Bentham on fallacies, whether as 
edited by Dumont or as edited by Peregrine Bingham. But now a further edition is available 
‘edited and revised from the 1824 edition, but only in matters of style’ by Professor 
Harold A. Larrabee of Union College, Schenectady, New York (Bentham’s Handbook of 
Political Fallacies, Johns Hopkins: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xxxii+269, 38s.). 
Professor Larrabee has succeeded in turning ‘Bentham’s-and-Bingham’s crabbed English 
[in]to a language more acceptable to the modern reader’ which is none the less still recog- 
nizably Benthamic and which retains the essentials of Bentham’s arguments. He has also 
supplied some explanatory footnotes and an appendix containing quotations from Sydney 
Smith on the Book of Fallacies in the Edinburgh Review, including his ‘Noodle’s Oration’. 
For all of this we must be grateful to Professor Larrabee; but his preface would have been 
more useful if it had contained less general information about Bentham and gone more 
deeply into the subject-matter of the text. 

Mr. Hiram Miller Stout, who wrote an interesting study of the Public Service in Great 
Britain in 1938, has now written a sound, up-to-date, and well-documented general textbook 
on British Government (Oxford University Press, New York: London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, pp. ix +433, 42s.). It is intended primarily for American readers, but should be useful 
to students here who have had an introduction to the subject and are ready to go farther. 
The best chapters are those on administrative questions. 

The Institute of Public Administration has sponsored a symposium on the government 
of Northern Ireland (Desmond G. Neil (ed.), Devolution of Government: The Experiment 
in Northern Ireland, Allen and Unwin, pp. 99, 6s.). This reprints articles published in 1952 
in The County and Municipal Record which were based on papers read to a conference of 
the Northern Ireland Group of the Institute of Public Administration held in Belfast in 
1950. The subjects dealt with are: The Constitution of Northern Ireland; Financial Relations 
between the Exchequers of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland; Agricultural 
Administration; Recent Tendencies in Northern Ireland Administration; Some Conse- 
quences of Government by Devolution in Northern Ireland. Of the five papers, two have 
been contributed by members of the Queen’s University, Belfast, and three by senior 
Northern Ireland civil servants. The result is an able and authoritative summary of some 
aspects of a subject little known in England but of major importance in Scotland and Wales. 

In co-operation with the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
Hansard Society has sponsored a short introductory study of developments in Burma, 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan, 1947-52 (Sydney K. Bailey, Parliamentary Government in 
Southern Asia, pp. 100, 9s.). Mr. Bailey describes the steps taken to transfer power to the 
peoples of these four countries, outlines the new constitutional systems, discusses political 
parties and elections, cabinets and legislatures, considers some of the main conditions 
necessary to the successful working of parliamentary democracy in these countries, and 
provides a short book-list. 
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The Hansard Society has also published, with the help of a grant from the Arthur 
McDougall Trust, a report on Problems of Parliamentary Government in Colonies (pp. x+ 
154, 12s.). The funds available did not permit first-hand research, and the Society had to 
confine itself to setting out the main problems and giving accounts of some of the more 
important schemes for dealing with them that have been tried or considered. This was done 
on the basis of an initial draft prepared by Mr. Sydney K. Bailey, the discussions of an 
advisory committee whose members also contributed memoranda, and correspondence with 
consultants in various parts of the world. The report is not confined to British colonies, and 
it is accompanied by reading-lists and detailed appendixes on several topics. It should be 
useful for students making their first systematic approach to these problems. 

Another recent publication of the Hansard Society is a second edition of their symposium 
The British Party System (pp. xii+211, 12s. 6d.). (In general this book reprints, with an 
introduction, the contents of Parliamentary Affairs, vol. v, No. 1, the main differences being 
that Mr. Palme Dutt’s article on the Communist party is omitted, Mr. Dingle Foot’s article 
on Liberal Philosophy and Principles is lengthened, and an index is added.) 

The Belgian Government Information Centre in New York has issued the second number 
of the second series of ‘Art, Life and Science in Belgium’ (Belgium and Current World 
Problems, pp. 63), which contains excerpts from speeches by Mr. Paul van Zeeland and 
Belgian delegates to the United Nations. Several of the brochures in the first series provided 
useful information on Belgian government and policies. 
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Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press 
MARK DE WOLFE HOWE (Ed.): Holmes-Laski Letters (2 vols.) 84s. 
CHRISTOPHER MORRIS: Political Thought in England, Tyndale to Hooker. 6s. 
Methuen 
‘ HUGH SETON-WATSON: The Pattern of Communist Revolution. 25s. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul . 


GUNNAR MYRDAL: The Political Element in the Development of Economic Theory. 
25s. 


RUDOLPH SCHLESINGER: Central European Democracy and its Background. 30s. 
Staples 
E. N. GLADDEN: The Essentials of Public Administration. 17s. 6d. 
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Second edition. Crown 8vo. 223 pages. . 12s. 6d. 


This symposium deals with the evolution of parties and the 
party system, the history, philosophy, and principles of the major 
parties, the role of minor. parties, the Independent in politics, 
party organization and finance, the formulation of party policy, 
the theory of the mandate, and the party system in local govern- 
ment. A classified selected Satingeaphy compiled by the editor 
is also included. 


‘The Hansard Society has rendered a useful service by publishing The 
British Party System, a symposium edited by Sydney Bailey. The contributors 
are a mixture of “academics” and politicians. They all make a good try at 
being impartial. Between them they cover in lively fashion many aspects of 
pesty politics.... The editor has achieved his object in providing for the 
ayman a readable introduction to the ve of party politics.’—The Rt. Hon. 
HERBERT Morrison, C.H., M.P., Observer 


‘It is...one of the merits of the book that it excites interest in many 
problems and encourages further exploration. This is adult education at the 
highest level.’— Western Political Quarterly. 


‘ 


. manages to cover a great deal of ground in com porate few pages 


. a useful and interesting book, whose many authors 


ave done their task 
well. ’— Economist. 


‘...an admirable collection of papers . . . a good bibliography by the 
editor, Sydney D. Bailey, who is to be congratulated on the production of this 
book . . . contains several first-class papers, and is as a whole an invaluable 
handbook.’—ZJnternational Affairs. 


‘The editor . . . has been very skilful in getting articles that fit a plan, so 
that there is an evident unity to the volume. . . . There is certainly portrayed 
here the free political society that is worth understanding. . . . It is very con- 
vincing.’—The Annals of the American Academy. 


. Another of the admirable little books published by the Hansard Society 
under Mr. Bailey’s editorship. . . I don’t know of a better short introduction 
to the subject of British Politics.’—Jnternational Journal. | 
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